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EDITORS. 


The Ohio Republicans have met, nominated 
William H. West, formerly Attorney-General, 
for Governor, and adopted a platform ghich ex- 
presses unfaltering confidence in Pres#@@nt Hayes 
‘‘as a statesman, patriot and Republican,” and 
cordially approves his efforts for the ‘‘ pacifica- 
tion of the country” and Civil Service Reform; 
favors both silver and gold as legal tender, with 
‘‘ coinage and valuation so regulated that our 
people shall not be placed at a disadvantage 
with foreign nations”; opposes land grants and 
renewal of patents; and finally proposes as a 
panacea for strikes, first, a National Bureau of 
Industry; second, Congressional authority over 
all highways of trade by prescribing reasonable 
regulations to secure the safety of travel, fair 
returns to capital, and fair wages to employés; 
and third, provision for statutory arbitrations 
between employers and employés. 


The financial plank is a conundrum. We 
give it up. Is it possible that the author meant 
that the coinage of silver should be varied from 
time to time to keep it equal in value to gold? 
or did he simply mean to say something that 
would gatisfy both sections in the party because 
neither could understand what it meant? The 
labor plank is credited to Stanley Matthews, and 
is said to have been received in the convention 
with a ‘‘ storm of applause.” The storm will 
not extend to thoughtful readers of newspapers. 
What the National Bureau of Industry is to do 
we are not told: make loafers industrious? or 
provide unwilling idlers with work? Any pro- 
vision that can secure safety to travelers, good 
dividends to stockholders and large wages to 
trainmen is a desideratum, but Congress has not 
displayed such surplus of wisdom in dealing 
with the problems on which it has authority— 
the currency question, for example, or the re- 
organization of labor in the South—that either 
travelers, stockholders or trainmen will be in- 


clined to intrust it with authority to manage the 
railroads. Arbitration to settle disputes is de- 
sirable; but it must be secured by agreement, 
not by coercion. Ever since the days of serf- 
dom paternal governments in Europe have been 
working at the labor problem; their success has 
not been so great as to encourage us to make a 
father of the people out of Congress. The best 
remedy for political as for bodily disease is few 
doctors, little medicine, and plenty of chance 
for nature to take care of herself. 


A vastly better remedy for strikes than Con- 
gressional authority is that indicated by the 
action of two of our railroad presidents. Mr. 
Dixon, the President of the Delaware and Hud- 
son Canal Co., made a reduction of ten per 
cent. in wages when the reduction was made on 
other roads; but he began with his own salary 
and went all the way down, and there was no 
strike on the canal and none we believe on any 
of the roads belonging to the company. Mr. 
Vanderbilt has given $100,000 to be divided 
among all trainmen on the Central and Hudson 
River R. R. where the attempted strike came 
to naught, and it is safe to prophesy that the 
next time not even five hundred men will be 
found ready to join in a simpar émeute. In 
both cases the amount was ,/élatively small; in 
the latter case the dividerid amounts to from 
$14.00 to $3.00 to each man; in both cases the 
human sympatity is worth more than the cash. 


Twenty-five plored persons in 
Charleston and three t nd more in other 
portions of South Carolina have enrolled their 
names as members of the ‘‘ Liberia Exodus 
Association,” the object of which is to promote 
emigration to Liberia. There appears to be no 
difficulty in securing colonists; the only difficulty 
is in securing funds for their transmission. As 
a scheme for solving the problem presented by 
the colored race in this country colonization is 
utterly absurd; as a scheme for improving the 
condition of a few hundreds or thousands and 
for the evangelization and civilization of Africa 
it is both advantageous and practicable. 


There was some competition a few years ago 
for the honor of being the ‘‘ wickedest man 
in New York City.” The present strife is for 
the title of the ‘‘ meanest man.” It belongs 
without doubt to the employer who discharges 
a clerk because he was called off for a week to 
do military duty in defending the State from 
mob violence. A list of fourteen such is pub- 
lished; most of them, however, offer some other 
explanation for the discharge. The only three 
who appear to actually court the pre-eminent 
disgrace are Abraham Fowler, painter, cor. 35th 
St. and 8th Ave.; George C. Gruudy, hardware 
dealer, 165 Greenwich St., and David Levy, 
pawnbroker, 52 Warren St. 


We have received a circular from the Society 
for the Prevention of Crime in this city, better 
known as Dr. Crosby’s society, with which we 
have already made our readers familiar by fre- 
quent editorial mention. It appears from this 
circular that the police report 7,874 dram shops 


in the city of New York, of which 5,585 are 
without a license. The society propose to pros- 
ecute all shops acting without a license, to pro- 
tect the weak and unwary from all the shops as 
far as they can, and to provide in refreshment 
saloons substitutes for the liquor shops, a 
branch of their work which we are inclined to 
think the most important of all. 


It is evident that this society and the public 
opinion to which it gives expression have already 
begun to prove operative. The Police Commis- 
sioners have issued an order to the police direct- 
ing the arrest of every one violating the liquor 
laws by selling without a license, or on Sundays, 
or between the hours of one and five in the 
morning. It 1s a sorry commentary on our law 
officers that a special order is required for the 
arrest of law breakers of any description. What, 
for instance, would be thought of an order re- 
quiring the arrest of all burglars caught in the 
act? There is still room for considerable more 
pressure on the part of the temperance men. 
The Excise Commissioners are postponing the 
question of licenses and giving receipts to every 
one who applies, whether he gives adequate evi- 
dence of having complied with the terms of the 
law or not. The regular license can only be 
issued after inspection, and meanwhile the hold- 
er of a receipt is liable to arrest if he continues 
his trade in liquor. The temperance workers 
complain fhat when a liquor dealer is arrest- 
ed nothiig comes of it; they report that there 


are now pigeon-holed in the office of the District - 


Attorney over 10,000 complaints that have never 
been brought to trial. We have addressed a 
note on this subject to the District Attorney, 
and hope to give his answer to our readers in 
our next week’s issue. 


Unless all signs deceive, the prospective elec- 
tions in France will increase the Republican 
majorities and justify both the predictions and 
the policy of Gambetta. The mongrel govern- 
ment is falling to pieces. The quarrel between 
the different factions has extended, and now a 
mortal feud has broken out among the Bona- 
partists. The wise rats are deserting the sinking 
ship. Several of the recently appointed prefects 
have resigned, others, counted as conservatives, 
but men of honor, have declined appointment. 
Meanwhile the government has not abandoned 
the Napoleonic election tactics. Twenty school 
teachers have been retired to make room for 
others of different politics; forty have been or- 
dered to change their residences; and a circular 
has been issued by the Minister of Public In- 
struction to all teachers and instructors, calling 
for an expression of their political opinions on 
the present crisis. This is one of the advan- 
tages of possessing what so many Americans are 
clamoring for just now, a ‘‘ strong government.” 


Fuller details from the scene of the recent | 


battles in Bulgaria confirm the accounts of 
heavy Russian losses and render it certain that 
the check is a serious one, and that the detach- 
ment south of the Balkans is in a critical posi- 
tion. It was evidently the intention to prevent 
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a southward movement of Turks by holding 
their right wing engaged on the north slope of 
the mountains while the Russian right worked its 
way through the passes and toward Adrianople. 
That some such plan will eventually be carried 
but is as certain as that the Russians are calling 
out all their reserves and concentrating the 
forces hitherto scattered through Roumania. 
Almost all the successful wars waged by the 
Russians have been at first unsuccessful, and 
unless they have lost their character as persistent 
fighters these reverses will prove but temporary 
checks. Meanwhile, Midhat Pasha has been 
sent on a diplomatic mission to the courts of 
Europe, apparently with the intention of influ- 
encing them in favor of the Porte. Greece is 
arming and demanding redress for alleged mas- 
sacres of Greek Christians. Austria has mobi- 
lized her army, and the English are strengthening 
their Mediterranean garrisons and naval sta- 
tions. In Asia Minor the Russians are once 
more pushing forward, but no engagements of 
any magnitude have taken place. 


RITUALISM—ENGLISH AND AMERI- 
CAN. 


PP HERE is no mistake more misleading as to 
the state of church affairs in England than 
that of confounding the English Ritualist with 
his American congener. Many persons conceive 
of the party who are disturbing the tranquility 
of the Church of England by their eccentricities 
as a sentimental, not to say spoony set, addicted 
to Keble’s ‘‘ Christian Year,” or even to Coxe’s 
Christian Ballads,” with an ardent devotion 
to medieval art and distressing Gregorian music, 
and a high scorn for anything so modern as the 
pineteenth century unless it is in imitation of 
the antique. 

But the English Ritualist is a totally different 
character. In many cases he has come to his 
theological position, not by a gush of sentiment 
or as a matter of taste, but by a strict process of 
logic from the ‘‘ Church” principles which others 
‘ hold less consistently than he does. His eccen- 
tricities in worship are far from being the whims 
of his personal taste, but are adopted either as 
the expression of his theological tenets or as an 
expedient for Christian usefulness. For though 
he does seem sometimes to miss the point of the 
apostle’s definition that the pure and undefiled 
religious ritual is to visit the fatherless and 
widow and keep one’ self unspotted, nevertheless 
it is confessed by his enemies that there is none 
more diligent in this part of religion than he is. 
His style of writing, instead of being (like that 
of his American brother) a painful effort in 
imitation of the Elizabethan models, with favor- 
ite little common-prayer-book archaisms intro- 
duced at every convenient turn, is sometimes 
(as in the case of Mr. Littledale) marked even 
with an excess of dash and slash. From our 
American experience we should expect him to 
scorn all good and earnest preaching as some- 
thing vulgar, and to hold flat little sentimental 
essays in the pulpit as a mark of valid ordina- 
tion; but in fact he is an ardent revivalist, ad- 
dicted to extemporizing and street-preaching 
and prone to a minatory style of address to in- 
tractable hearers. Well aware that a good 
three-fourths of his fellow-countrymen, includ- 
ing all the church authorities, detest him, and 
equally confident that they cannot lawfully touch 
him, it is not strange that his bearing and ex- 
pression should have a certain swagger about it 
sometimes and that he should have the air of 
one who was making all this disturbance for the 
mere sake of fun and mischief; and doubtless 
(such is human nature) this motive does mingle 
with higher ones in his bosom. But any at- 
tempt to account for the modern English 
Ritualist without supposing a well-considered 
theological conviction and a deep and ardent 
love to God and man as the basis of his charac- 


ter will surely lead to worse absurdities than any 
that are imputed to him. 

We have come to a fact in religious history 
which startles us very much as our ancestors, a 
hundred years ago, were startled by the appari- 
tion of the Methodists. Arminian theology had 
so long been identified, in English church bhis- 
tory, with coldness of religious zeal, that it took 
us in New England some years to discover that 
‘*there was as much difference between a cold 
Arminian and a hot Arminian as between a cold 
potato and a hot potato.” In the same way, 
this ‘‘high church” theology, which for two 
hundred and fifty years has been dissociated in 
general from warm ‘and fervent devotion, from 
sympathy with the common people, from ardent 
zeal in mission-workg@nd from every such devi- 
ation from narrow rules and recent traditions 
as is necessarily incidental to zealous work, 
has experienced a regeneration. It has devel- 
oped its theology—and a poor sort of theology it 
is, but itsown. It has created (like every new 
religious movement) a hymnody of its own, 
containing a certain number of really good 
hymns and tunes, mixed with a lot of rubbish. 
It has organized its system of ‘‘ New Measures ” 
for revival work, very queer measures, but per- 
haps as useful and not more mischievous than 
some other systems that have gone before. 
Withal, as if to complete the analogy with for- 
mer English revivals, it is getting ready to be 
cast out of the church, and shows itself even 
eager for this martyrdom. 

Gravely as we reprobate the tenets and the 
measures of this new sect, we may not deny the 
proofs that have been manifested among them 
of true Christian faith and love. They work 
the works of Christ. The lame walk, the blind 
see, the lepers are cleansed, to the poor the gos- 
pel is preached. God forbid that we should 
deny the Holy Ghost in this work. Such things 
are not done through Beelzebub. : 

It is to be expected—let us say, hoped—that 
this revival may, at least to some limited degree, 
extend to this country, not as an amateur dis- 
play of one of ‘‘ the latest fashions in religion,” 
but in deed and in power. Into the limited field 
that is prepared for it, it would of course bring 
its erratic doctrines, its sensatjonal costumes and 
ceremonies, its masses and confessionals ; but it 
is better that revivals of religion should come 
with attending exaggerations and disorders than 
that they should not come at all. And while 
we purpose fully to report the excesses of the 
Ritualist Revival, either here or in Eng!and, and 
to rebuke its errors, and faithfully to laugh at 
it when it makes itself funny, we hope for grace 
to recognize in it every indication of the presence 
of the Spirit of the Lord Jesus Christ. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR SUNDAY. 


How shall I make Sunday profitable as well as pleas- 
ant to a family of children ranging in age from twelve 
to two years? I am ata distance of two miles or more 
from any church and consequently my children are 
debarred from attending Sunday schools. Any sug- 
gestions you may offer will be most thankfully re- 
ceived by AN Anxious MOTHER. 

b iis is impossible to give specific directions. 

The answer to this question must depend 
somewhat on circumstances; more on the chil- 
dren; most of all on the parents. We have 
never found any practical difficulty ia making 
Sunday pleasant and profitable to the children 
in the household. But methods in one family, 
or even in one community, must be altered in 
another place and with a different household. 
We can therefore only indicate some general 
principles. 

1. To be profitable the day must be pleasant. 
If it is irksome it will be injurious. The Jewish 
Sabbath was a festival ; if we make our Sunday 
a fast we only make the religion of which it is a 
memorial an ooject of dislike to our children. 
The best way to make your children infidels is 


Vor. XVL. No. 6. 


to make Sunday a detestation. You do not 
keep Sunday either for yourself or for them un- 
less you make the Sabbath, as the prophet 
directs the people to do, ‘‘a delight.” And 
one of the chief elements in your enjoyment is 
necessarily lacking in their case. The rest which 
you so much enjoy is likely to be irksome to 
them. A chance for an afternoon nap is deli- 
cious to the wearied mother, but what sort of a 
reward would it be to tell your restless little 
wide-awake that he might go to bed for an hour 
every Sunday afternoon? You luxuriate in the 
brief immunity from your week-day cares; but 
he has no week-day cares to be freed from. You 
must therefore contrive other ways to make the 
Sunday a delight to him. It will not be so 
because it is a day of rest. A child cannot, in 
the nature of the case, appreciate a day of rest, 
unless he is unhealthy in body, or morbid in 
mind, or wretchedly overworked. It is an 
equally serious blunder to suppose that the 
happiest Sunday is that which passes most like 
other days or even like other holidays, Make 
it different. Train the children to eschew their 
ordinary plays and books, and provide for them 
others that are peculiar to the day. Get a book 
of fine engravings which they can only look at 
on Sunday; keep some toys for the younger chil- 
dren for that day alone. Keep Noah’s Ark sbut 
up on other days. Habituate them to look for 
some special privileges on that day from which 
they are shut out on all other days. With this 
general preliminary recommendation we have to 
add some more specific suggestions for making 
the day profitable as well as pleasant. 

2. Nothing is so wearisome as laziness. Noth- 
ing to do is the worst misfortune that can afflict 
man or boy. It is just as bad on Sundays as on 
week days. Provide for your children some 
regular employment. Have regularity and sys- 
tem in the day. Whatever your breakfast hour 
may be, practice yourself the habit of punctuality 
and so train your children to the same practice. 
Then provide some Sunday studies of some sort 
to begin the day with. If possible supervise 
these studies yourself. If this is impracticable, 
give the supervision to the oldest child. Some 
work of the right kind is the best appetizer for 
rest. 

3. Children are great imitators. Start them 
at playing church or Sunday-schooi. They will 
take to it with wonderful zest, if they are started 
aright. Give them a pulpit and hymn books 
and a Bible. They sometimes shock your rever- 
ence by their methods of ritualism. No matter. 
The irreverence of children is generally of a 
wholly unconscious and therefore of a wholly 
harmless kind. Get one of the volumes of Dr. 
Newton’s sermons and let one of the older chil- 
dren turn preacher. You will find it profitable 
to attend the service yourself, and the congrega- 
tion will not be in any hurry for the service to 
close. 

4. Sunday ought to be the father’s day; that 
is, in those cases in which the children have a 
father. We have known some very respectable 
families in which the children had no father, 
but only a commissary general. But if the 
father is a father turn the children over to him 
a part of the day. It will do him no harm and 
it will do them a great deal of good. They will 
learn to love Sunday because it is the day when 
they have the full use of a father of whom they 
have very little use during the week. Very 
likely his notions of Sunday observance may be 
quite different from yours; we have observed 
that quite generally the women are more strict 
Sabbatarians than the men. Never mind; it is 


better that the little folks should get some 
erroneous ideas as to Sunday observance into 
their heads than that they should lose the ad- 
vantage of an hour a week with their father. ,- 

5. Sunday is a good day for the study of 
nature. A Sunday walk ought to be a regular 
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part of Sunday observance in all families that 
live in the country or can easily get to it. We 
do not recommend riding, for that generally 
requires some ene to work—the coachman or at 
all events the horse, who in most cases needs his 
Sunday as well as folks. But no exercise can 
well oe more protitable than a quict walk in the 
woods as the sun is setting, with the father or 
mother,or both. This is the time to teach your 
children to observe those beauties and wonders 
in nature the study of which is the best and 
surest protection against the later assaults of 
atheism or even irreligion. The boy who has 
been thus taught to see God in everything will 
be far more likely to remember him in after life 
than if he has spent the same time in commit- 
ting to memory a catechism which he can by no 
possibility understand. But do not be too 
didactic. Let him learn his own lessons. It is 
quite enough if you answer his questions. 

6. Finally, music is both pleasant and profit- 
able. Get the Gospel Songs, if you cannot 
master anything musically better, and devote an 
hour Sunday evening to singing. No matter 
whether you can sing or not. You are not giv- 
ing a concert, you are teaching your children to 
praise and to pray in the way most sure to be 
appreciated by them. The best praise-meeting 
is that which is held in the home circle, after 
dusk, on a Sunday evening. ‘The best service 
of the day is that which makes sacred the 
parlor, consecrated by song and made more truly 
holy ground than the grandest cathedral which 
architectural skill ever constructed. We cannot 
recull a sermon of our childhood days; we do 
not remember a single Sunday-school lesson; 
but we never shall forget those Sunday after- 
noon walks as the sun was setting behind the 
western hills, or those Sunday evening song ser- 
vices, after the early Sunday evening tea, when 
every one, from the old grandfather to the 
little child whose tired feet could not reach the 
floor, chose a hymn, and we all, with voices 
that were probably not always in accord, united 
in the harmony of love in songs of praise and 
prayer. 


REGULARS AND MILITIA. 


5 hey the citizens of a Republic like ours the 
valid objections to a large standing army 
are obvious. It is to be hoped that the events 
of July demonstrated the advantages of main- 
taining one that is not too small. So persist- 
ently has the army been decried by a certain 
class of journals, whose editors know the effect 
on the public of everlasting reiteration, that-a 
great many people would on the fourth of July 
have voted in favor of reducing the army to ten 
thousand men. Those who would now favor 
such reduction are mainly those who were en- 
gaged in the recent riots with their sympathizers 
who upon occasion go to swell the proportions of 
that terrible aggregation of reckless humanity, 
a destructive mob. | 

Of course, no one who looks upon himself 
and his companions, not to say his readers and 
subscribers, as possible rioters can regard with 
any degree of approval the existence of a power 
which can be launched at short notice and with 
irresistible force against a dangerous mob. To 
the entire community of the sober and indus- 
trious, however, such a power judiciously wield- 
ed is simply a guarantee of security for person 
and estate. The establishment of a State mi- 
litia is designed to supply this force, but we all 
know now, if we did not know before, that it is 
too imperfect a machine to be driven at high 
pressure on short notice. In the large cities 
like New York, Philadelphia, Boston, Balti- 
more, Chicago, St. Louis, and a few others, it 
should be possible to have tolerably well equip- 
ped regiments composed of young men who 
are not likely to be in personal sympathy with 
any mob. A few such regiments exist. In 


this city they were held in readiness for instant 
service at their armoiies, and would-be rioters 
knew that their game was blocked. 

In smaller cities, however, this arrangement 
is impossible. From the necessities of the case 
the militia company or companies must carry on 
their rolls many sympathizers with any local 
movement which gains sufficient headway to be- 
come dangerously riotous. ‘The result is that at 
the critical moment half-the men refuse to turn 
out or, being in the ranks, will not obey orders 
and cannot be made to. 

The regular company, on the contrary, has no 
local sympathies. It is made up of recruits 
from all over the country. It is seldom station- 
ed long enough in one place to establish general 
fraternal relations with the inhabitants. Its 
members are accustomed, year in and year out, 
to obey the orders of officers not chosen by 
themselves, but whose authority is absolute. 
Such a company in the face of a mob knows no 
such thing as hesitation. The ofticer in com- 
mand will not probably wait so long before 
giving the order to fire as does his brother of the 
State service, and his men will wait steadily for 
the word as militiamen almost always do not. 
The result is a terribly destructive volley, for a 
repetition of which no mob will wait. During 
the late riots, indeed, no mob was bold enough 
to wait even for the first volley. 

Again, the readiness of the regular for duty is 
insured by weekly inspections, while that of the 
militia-man.-is, in the main, suffered to take care 
of itself, inspections being of the most super- 
ficial character. Our best city regiments are 
completely equipped only for parades, and when 
called on for a week’s duty are but poorly pro- 
vided with blankets, haversacks, or canteens, 
without which they may well become ineffective 
at the end of the second day, especially if the 
men are deprived of sleep at night by the 
thoughtless skylarking of practical jokers, of 
whom there are always enough to keep a whole 
regiment awake. - 

War never comes without at least a short 
warning, and’ our militia might possibly, under 
favorable circumstances, give a good account of 
itself after a month’s preparation. ‘There are 
not, however, more than half a dozen regiments 
in the country that can be assembled with a 
reasonably complete equipment soon enough to 


/meet the requirements of such a crisis as that 


which arose last month. 


Star Paper. 


SPARROWS TO THE RESCUE. 

RE there more or fewer sun spots this year, 
that war, revolution, strikers’ riots prevail ? 
Is it not enough that men are*turmoiled on the 
sea and on the land—must birds be driven from 
the air? Yet the New York ‘ Herald” without 
apparent compunction records of one of our emi- 
nent naturalists’ sentiments which should carry 
indignation into thousands of nests, and set against 
him more bills and wings than he has hairs on his 
head. It is Elliott Coues who has incited a riot 
against the now‘'domesticated English sparrow, 
charging them with disorder, aggression and 

tyranny. Thus saith the ‘‘ Herald”: . 

“ Dr. Eliiott Coues, one of the abiest American ornitholo- 
gists, protests in a published letter that we have too many 
sparrows. He points out, what is known to be true by every 
observing farmer near New York, that the sparrows are 
gradually driving away all the song birds. They are very 
pugnacious, and there is reason to believe that they not only 
attack thrusbes, martins and other birds, but that they de- 
stroy the eggs of robins and other of the large birds.”’ 

We stand up for the sparrows! The charge 
against them is nottrue. We have fed them in 
our back yard for several years, and drawn thither 
many hundreds and have watched their conduct 
and habits with the eye of an anxious parent and 
a judicious citizen. Among themselves they have 
little spats, just enough to settle questions of 
precedence and give arelish of activity to life— 
but no more than occur in all well-regulated 


neighborhoods among human beings. So far are 


they from driving song-birds away, one would al- 
most think that they attracted them. Why should 
buntings, wood thrushes, ground robins, and the 
like, come into the city yards and feed peaceably 
among them! We bear witness that it is so. Have 
song-birds disappeared from the Prospect Park ? 
Has the wood robin left the high trees and its 
tender singing around the stone cottage? 

Europe is cited. Complaints are made, to be 
sure, of mischief done to grain fields by the spar- 
rows, but song birds have not abandoned the 
British isles, nor the continent, chased by swarms 
of sparrows! The nightingale still leads in song; 
the thrush, the blackbird, the skylark, the finches, 
and all the choir of singers sing and court, sing and 
mate, sing and build, sing and rear their broods, 
and will continue to do so till some comet slaps 
the world out and leaves it silent as the dead 
moon. 

In our Peekskill experience song birds have 
multiplied alongside of sparrows. What harm 
have sparrows done our eminent ornithologist 
that he should put his arrow on the string against 
them? To take away from them the last safe- 
guard and leave them wholly unprotected, Dr. 
Coues says that sparrows are no more insect eaters 
than other birds, and leaves it to be inferred that 
no debt of gratitude is due them for exterminat- 
ing the inch worm that infested our city trees 
a few years ago. That the sparrow should have 
the whole credit of destroying the worm we have 
never supposed. Other causes were already re- 
ducing their number when these little warriors 
arrived. But they had a fair share in completing 
the destruction. 

No one ever pretended that any single sparrow 
ate more insects than other single birds. They 
are surpassed in insectivorousness by many others, 
take bird by bird, but then they swarm in such 
numbers that the sum total of sparrow-work is 
far greater, we suspect, than that of any other 
single kind. 

Just such a destructive persecution has afore- 
time broken out in Europe and in England against 
sparrows, and premiums have been paid for their 
extermination. But after a few seasons farmers 
were glad to get them back and protect their 
nests, as a means of saving the crops. Every 
year or two the robins are assailed as fatal to 
fruit ; and against the solemn crow, those deacons 
of the field, is waged a war of extermination, al- 
though their services to farmers are worth ten 
times as much as the poor pittance of seed which 
they devour. | 

This attack upon sparrows is remarkable as 
coming from a distinguished ornithologist. This 
is treason, indeed ; and Dr. Coues ought to make 


his will and settle up his earthly affairs. No 


raven shall ever bring him meat. His name shall 
be known in the kingdom of birds as a public foe. 


A price shall be put upon his head, and on some 


day unawares he shall be surrounded by swarms 
of sparrows, darkening the sun, and multitudinous 
as the locusts of Minnesota. Each bird shall nip 
him. He shall grow small by degrees and beauti- 
fully less, until the last thread of his garment and 
the last hair of his head shall be borne away in 
triumph to line the nest in which a valiant spar- 
row shall give to its now native courltry another 
brood of these vigorous workers! No requiem 
shall be heard. Even the tender dove, as it coos 
over Dr. Coues, will mingle in its tender chant a 
strain of satisfied and gratified justice. And spar- 
rows shall have peace in all the land ! = 


—The New York “ Herald” copies from a Port- 
land (Me.) paper a statement that the publisher 
of this paper agrees with the publisher of another 
paper to misrepresent the circulation of each 
with the prefa‘ory remark that ‘‘the ease with 
which pious lies can be prepared and published is 
remarkable.” The publisher of this paper has 
made no such agreement and has never made any 
misrepresentation as to the circulation of the 
Christian Union. He desires to add that the ease 
with which the Portland paper tells lies and the 
** Herald” passes them along is not at al! remarka- 
ble. ‘* Herald” and Portland papers please copy. 


—As a general rule it is ap excellent plan to 
know what the facts are before you comment 
upon them. After the papers have got through 
criticising what Mr. Beecher did not say about 
the strike, perhaps they will be ready to report 
what he actually did say. (See page 112.) 
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HOW TO SPEND THE SUMMER. 


HARD SCRABBLE. 
Br H. H. 


HIS is the name of a canyon through which 

one may cross one of the Wet Mountain 
ranges and reach the little mining town of Rosita, 
in Custer County, Colorado. It is as well named 
a canyon as is to be found in all the State. It 
lies thirty miles west ora little south est of 
Pueblo, and whoever means to drive from Pueblo 
to Rosita in a day will need to set off by five 
o'clock in the morning, for it is thirty good miles 
across the plains vb mouth of the canyon, 
then ten miles of *‘ Hard Scrabble,” and then ten 
miles more of slow ascents and windings across 
breezy and open uplands before Rosita is in sight. 
Let it be in June, also, and not too early even in 
June, for Colorado plains and canyons are in no 
haste about putting on the best_of their summer 
show. 

The road winds at first through. the bottom 
lands of the Arkansas River—as untidy bottom 
lands as ever a river made—cumbered by all sorts 
of drift, littered with great, reckless and vacillat- 
ing spaces of tumbled sand and pebbles, broken 
abruptly by sharp, fortress-like terraces of gray 
rock and clay; not all its profusion of cotton- 
wood trees and endless succession of green mead- 
ow oases can redeem the Arkansas bottom near 
Pueblo. Fierce looking, unsightly and desolate, 
it is a relief to climb up from it and come out on 
the open plains, which, although they may be 
brown of tint and munotonously level, still keep 
their harmonies unbroken and adhere to their 
purpose, and, if it be on a late June morning, 
will be fragrant with wild heliotrope, low prim- 
roses, purple verbena, daisies, white and yellow 
and pink, coreopsis, orange and brown, and, ris- 
ing above all, millions of slender, small-disked 
sunflowers, standing like a faithful sun-worship- 
ing priesthood, rank after rank, looking de- 
voutly into the face of their rising God. These 


' for a near foreground, constautly gliding under 


your feet; and whenever you lift your eyes, look- 
ing straight ahead, they rest on a mountain wall, 
pale gray at first, of a tint precisely like the pale 
gray clouds rolling away from before the sun; 
pale gray at first in the first full light, but growing 
bluer each moment until by the time it is fairly 
forenoon they are as clear cut and as vivid as 
hewn crystals of blue. 

Twenty-five miles from Pueblo you strike the 
foot-hills. Three or four miles of winding and 
climbing in and over their curves and you are out 
on afine green plateau. This isthe ‘* Hard Scrabble 
Meadows,” made fertile and beautiful by the little 
ereek which bas had so hard a scrabble to get 
down to them that its toil has given name to the 
road over which it has come. 

Here are farms with feneed fields, wheat and 
barley and grass; and from the windows of the 
yellow pine houses in which the Hard Scrabble 
farmers live is an off-look of which they might 
well be more glad than of their crops. To the 
east, Pike’s Peak’ range, looking from this point 
like a superb giant outwork thrown up sharply 
from the plain, ending at its southern and north- 
ern extremity in a line as perpendicular as stone 
masons could build and rising in its centre to a 
sharp apex in Pike's Peak, snow-white and girdled 
with clouds; to the north and north-east myriads 
of mountains rising one above another in the sky; 
to the south-east and south a vivid horizon seem- 
ingly without bound; to the west the beautiful 
pine-shaded mouth of ‘‘Hard ScraBble.” For a 
mile or so the canyon is close and narrow, a ra- 
vine dense with cottonwood trees, pines, low oaks 
and wild roses, then it suddenly widens again and 
in the twinkling of an eye you are surrounded by 
soft green slopes which on the left hand open to 
let a little brook down from some high hill to the 
south. Here is a sawmill, sunk in a hollow be- 
tween rocky walls which are like abutments. 
Here, also, is a house in which somebody lives— 
lucky fellow that he is if he only knew it—but 
the chances are that he finds the beautiful canyon 
only a sort of prison and chafes to be out in the 
world. As we drive past he is sitting listlessly 
on his door sill, bis elbows on his knees and his 
chin resting on his bands, the very picture of a 
tired and discontented man. 

Now the canvon closes again, a high rock wall 


on the right; on the left, hills which are like vel- 
vet with the low white oaks and cottonwoods; 
the little stream is one white foam; it is going 
down as fast as water can go and yet touch earth; 
we are climbing up as slowly as horses can go and 
yet move at all. Cacti, with flowers yellow as 
gold, shining as satin and shaped like cups, grow 
on either hand, alsd a dark blue-bell, coarse text- 
ured, but of a grapy bloom and hanging over like 
a single grape on a stalk, and a lantana in fine 
heads of a brilliant orange, shading up to dark 
brown in the center. 

Now the sides recede again, high pines stand 
close along the road, and soft green grass reaches 
Pdown to the very edges of the dusty track; the 
hills are lapping on every side; a more delicious 
bit of wilderness could not be found. Suddenly a 
something brown moves among the bushes, gentle 
hazel eyes look up at us and two long ears prick 
suspiciously our way. ‘*A mule!” we exclaim 
with a surprise seemingly much too great for the 
occasion, but it is not one of the least of the 
countless charms of the wilderness that it doth so 
magnify and exalt the commonest things and 
events. A mule feeding high up in this canyon 
meant a great deal; he rose at once to the dignity 
of an apparition to be explained. The key to him 
was only a few steps further on—another mule, a 
white tent, a curl of smoke from an oak thicket, 
a beautiful square-walled bower of firs roofed 
over with boughs, and sitting in it two men and 
two women. Pleasure campers they were, and 
fishers for trout; for let me not forget to mention 
that speckled trout of good size and fine flavor 
colue tumbling head over tails down Hard Scrab- 
ble creek, so fast that the breath being, as you 
might easily think, well-nigh knocked out of their 
bodies they can be caught by dozens. In fact I 
would not like in the presence of an enthusiastic 
Coloradoan to say that you could not pick out 
as inany as you liked with your thumb and finger 
while you walked along. 

Soon the gateway seems closing in: seven sharp- 
pointed hills rise across the vista to the west; 
they are crowned with rocks, and high, toppling 
rocks press on your pathway; some are scooped 
and shelve over the road; blackened brands and 
great rims of ashes under them show that they 
have given shelter to imany a traveler. Beds of 
low wild roses fill every space and thickets of wil- 
lows brush the wheels; still the hills lap more and 
more closely in front; you are puzzled in trying 
to determine which way in your way out can lie. 
Suddenly you turn to the right, fording the creek 
—it is the twelfth ford, and each one has seemed 
more beautiful than the last; this one is simply 
an auber-bottomed gateway with waving green 
willow thickets for posts and never a glimpse of 
the water to be seen abovgaor below—just this 
narrow pass left open and no‘more. Crossing it 
and turning to the right you com on sharp ledges, 
rising ledge above ledge and ing out into an 
amphitheater whose walls bristle with tiers of 
wild pines and firs. One high and slender peak 
stands out isolated from the rest and seems to 
pierce the blue sk€. Egypt holds no finer needle 
than this, and whether it bears inscriptions or not 
no man will ever know. Foot could not scale its 
grand corrugated sides. The amphitheater shuts 
closer; the road winds in curves so short that the 
amphitheater itself almost seems to be wheeling 
round like a turn-table in an engine-house. As it 
wheels, a second high isolated needle comes in 
sight and the perpendicular rock walls seem ter- 
rible. Through what is little more than a crevice 
the creek and the road slip side by side—the creek 
a whirl of foam, the road a gully of stones. 
Masses of boulders are piled high on the right and 
the left; tall pines grow at a clinging slant all the 
way up the rocky wall; the roadway is hewn 
through a rocky spur; on the top of the right 
‘hand column grows one tall pine like a memorial 
statue; the creek is so hemmed in here it seems 
cleaving its way like a narrow silver wedge; at 
top of the last steep ledge it fairly doubles on it- 
self to get through. Here is another amphithe- 
ater still smaller than the last, still surrounded 
by the same grand obelisks. One more turn and 
the open sky breaks on your sight in a vista which 
tells that the canyon is widening again; the hard- 
est ‘‘scrabble” is over. Soon come tiny bits of 
meadow and growths of tall, slender cotton- 


woods; for the eighteenth time you ford the 


creek; this time the ford is a swift sluice-way 
through a little enclosed garden of ferns and 
grasses, nodding blue mertensias, white crowfoot 
geraniums, yellow daisies, and myriads more of 
green and luscious growths which you could not 
disentangle to name—nor name, except you were 
a very Solomon of botany. 

Gradually the hills recede; the uplana breeze 
comes in your face; the road bearing to the right 
parts company from its tried and trying comrade 
the creek and saunters off by side of a quieter 
stream ; you are fairly out on the highest plateaus 
of the Wet Mountains. The serrated peaks of 
the Sangre de Cristo Mountains, snowy and glist- 
ening, come into view; for ten miles you wind 
along over grand uplands of almost unbroken 
wilderness, then the road sinks into a labyrinth 
of low crowding hills, rounded like sand dunes: 
turning one of these you suddenly see before you 
a picture which is bewildering: you look down 
into a guich the sides of which are made by many 
pine-grown hills. The guich opens widely to the 
west and looks out again on a beautiful valley 
lying one thousand feet lower down. This valley 
is only from five to eight miles wide and is walled 
on its farther side by high snow-covered peaks. 
The sides of the pine-grown hills are dotted with 
little yellow pine houses and shining piles of gray 
ore. Your day's journey is ended. The snowy 
peaks are the Sangre de Cristo range, the green 
valley is the famous Wet Mountain valley, and 
the handful of little sunny pine houses among the 
evergreen trees is Rosita, the most picturesque 
mining town in Cvclorado—so picturesque that 
you delight when you are told that its name; 
being turned from Spanish into English, is ** Little 
Rose.” 


-- 


IN THE MORNING. 
By J. F. BIncuam. 


“ Weeping may endure fora night,* 
But Joy+ cometh in the morning.” —PSaALM 52% 


UR sorrow will be done, 
And Puradise be won, 
In the morning. 


Our darkness will be gone, 
Ao endless day-light dawn, 
In the morning. 


Our toil and pain will be 
Forgot by you and me, 
In the morning. 


All our dim doubts will die, 
And truth be clear and nigh, 
In the murving. 


These aching hearts will rest, 
Pilowed among the blest, 
In the morning. 


* Hebrew. in the evening.” 

+ Hebrew, singing.”’ 

Sung at the dedication of the threshing-floor of Araunsh.- 
1 Chron. xxi., 2. 


THE DEACONS TRADES-UNION. 


By LaIcvs. 


HE deacon his been prospered in these late 

years notwithstanding the hard times, Joe 
now carries on the store; the deacon at first bought 
a little stock in the mill when it was low; one 
purchase led to another; he now is substantially 
sole owner. The form of a stock company is still 
kept up, but the deacon is President and his 
bookkeeper is treasurer, and a meeting of the 
board of directors has not been heard of these 
three years. 

When the deacon first bought, all the wise ones 
in the village called him a fool for his pains. The 
stock was almost worthless; the men were work- 
ing half time; the business was not paying its 
expenses; the mill was kept running only because 
the owners could not afford to give the property 
over to rustand rot. The mill village shared in 
the general decay; wages were always behind- 
hand; and the sullen faces of the villagers re- 
flected the general discontent. The mission school 
was the only live institution in the valley. 

The deacon had no sooner fairly got control of 
the mill than he organized his trades-unioh. In- 
deed I suspect he bought the property chiefly be- 
cause it gave him a field in which to try his no- 
tions. He called the men together, told them he 
had a proposition to make to them for the forma- 
tion of a mill-village society, and asked them to 
elect four or five of their number to meet with 
him and perfect a plan for its organization. A 
few of the older boys in the mission school took 
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to the idea at once ; the rest of the men were in- 
different; but they could not well refuse his re- 
quest, and a committee of five was elected. 
The meetings were held at the deacon’s house. 
They continued, once a week, for several weeks. 
The fact that the deacon’s wife had some lemon- 
ade and cake perhaps prolonged the sessions a 
little. The result was the organization of the 
W. W. W. L., the Wheathedge Woolen Works 
Lyceum. 

I have only once seen a copy of the constitu- 
tion: it is not printed; and Lam not permitted to 
belong to the W. W. W. L.; but its essential 
characteristics are as follows: 

Any workman of the Wheathedge Woolen Works 
can be elected a member on payment of one dol- 
lar initiation fee and one dollar annual dues. If 
be is a man of family all the members of his 
family are permitted to share the benetits of the 
W. W. W. L. unless they are also working in the 
mill; no workman can have.the advantages of the 
Lyceum unless he is a member. Any one who 
ceases work in the mill ceases to be a member 
of the society. If he wishes to join again he 
must be re-elected and enter as a new member. 
Intemperance is also a sufficient cause for dismissal. 
A vote of two-thirds is necessary to admit or to 


expel. 
he deacon ple¢ges himself to have an an- 


nual report of the business of the mill made 
out, and ten per cent. of its net profit is paid over 
to the W. W. W. L. The objects of the society 
are manifold. Its expenditures are regulated 
partly by a board of finance, elected by the mem- 
bers, partly by the constitution. An uninhabited 
cottage in the village belonging to the mill was 
made over to the soeiety by the deacon. A spe- 
cial subscription was raised, headed by the dea- 
con, but contributed to by all the members down 
to the errand boy in the office, and the house was 
fitted up as a club-house. (ne room was made 
into a reading-room and furnished with papers, 
the other into a conversation-room and furnished 
with games. Betting is forbidden by the rules of 
the society, but every sort of a game goes on here 
in the winter evenings from whist and _ back- 
gammon to chess. The deacon’s wife remon- 
strated with him on the subject of the cards. His 
reply was that he wished the men would throw 
their cards in the river, but the house was theirs, 
not his, and they must judge for themselves. It 


is in the programe to establish a circulating: 


library and to fit up the second story as a hall for 
meetings, but the times have not been propitious, 
and this is only in prospect. The constitution 
provides that the first appropriations from the 
treasury shall go to the support of the Lyceum; 
the next to the aid of any families who are in dis- 
tress through the sickness, disability or death of 
the father; if there is any surplus a dividend is to 
be declared by the finance committee, to be divided 
in the proportion of their salaries among all mem- 
bers whose salary is less than $2,000. There has 
been no dividend as yet, for the finance com- 
mittee have resolved to accumulate a capital first; 
but last year the deacon paid into the treasury 
over 8500, and the chairman of the finance com- 
mittee told me last week that they expected to 
declare a dividend next January. 

The transformation which bas been wrought in 
the village in these three years by the deacon’s 
trades-union is something marvelous. The slops 
and ashes go out at the back doors now; honey- 
suckles are beginning to grow up over some of the 
front stoops; two of the liquor s 1ops have closed 
out and the proprietors have moved away; and 
nothing but the deacon’s influence has prevented 
some of the more vehement members of the W. 
W. W. L. from gutting the only remaining liquor 
shop. The whole membership is pledged to vote 
next year for an excise commissioner that will not 
re-license it. I think Mike Farrar, the Chairman 
of the finance committee, will be the vandidate: 
and he will be elected if he runs. | 

Last week some tramps from New City, where 
there had been a general strike, came over to 
Wheathedge to stir the men up to a strike there. 
They made nq headway except with two fellows 
who are not members of the W. W. W. L. Then 
they threatened to come over in force and clean 
the men out. Mike, who has been a policeman in 
times past, and who would be an ugly customer 
in a fight, told them to come on. ‘‘ We won't 


send for any militia,” said he; ‘‘ we can take care 
of ourselves.” For a week the W. W. W. L. kept 
a patrol in the village and round the mill. One 
night there was an alarm; whether it was a false 
one or not I do not know; but the New City 
tramps have done nothing, and the village has 
now relapsed into its old quiet. 

Mr. Wheaton has all along ridiculed the dea- 
con's idea of treating men like partners. ‘* The 
more you give them, the more they'll ask,” he 
says. But even Mr. Wheaton begins to pay some 
respect to the deacon now. For two days the 
trains could not run on the New City Railroad; 
the boats took all the freight; and the deacon 
says, and Mr. Wheaton does not deny it, that the 
road has lost more by the strike than the 10 per 
cent. of profit which the mill has paid to prevent 
it.. Mr. Wheaton now admits that the deacon’s 
trades-union may do very well in a little country 
Village, but he insists that it would not be prac- 
ticable on a railroad nor in a large city. And 
Mr. Wheaton is a very shrewd business man. 
At least everybody says so. 


CHRIST'S COMING POST-MILLENNIAL. 
By AN ANTI-MILLENARIAN. 


\} is not necessary in advocating this view to 
insist on any very positive and definite ideas 
touching the Millennium. The speech of contro- 
versy and the silence of Scripture on that subject 
are in striking contrast. There is but one pas- 
sage where the thousand years period, the con- 
stant theme of Millenarian discussion, is so much 
as mentioned. Nowhere else is there an allusion 
to it. In Rev. xx., 2-6 is contained all that we 
know of the Millennium proper, a time during 
which Satan is to be bound a thousand years, and 
the souls of those that had been beheaded for 
Christ's sake and had not worshiped the beast are 
to live and reign with Christ a thousand years. 
The only thing that the interpreters seem to be 
agreed in, as regards this thousand years, is that 
it is not a Millennium at all. 

It is a definite number put for a time indefinite 
It has been in no wise tolerable to the thought 
that sin should reign on earth six thousand years 
and righteousness only a thousand. Most com- 
mentators have concluded; therefore, that these 
are years whose days stand each for a year, a rule 
of interpretation which has prevailed in the ex- 
position of the prophetical numbers throughout 
the book. A rule whose authority depends on the 
fancies of interpreters more than on the facts of 
Seripture. There is no such specific rule laid 
down in this book of Revelation; there is no such 
general rule found in any other book. The Lord 
appointed Ezekiel in one case ‘‘each day for a 
year,” he appointed that the Israelites should 
wander forty years in the wilderness correspondent 
to the forty days of the spies, but as Ezekiel is 
not John and as.the Israelites wandered only forty 
years, and not as many years as there are days in 
forty years, the validity of the rule for the Book of 
Revelation is not apparent. Yet this is as good 
authority for the day a year theory as the Bible 
supplies. The probability is that the number is 
used indefinitely, as the words thousand and ten 
thousand sometimes are in Scripture. The time, 
therefore, probably is not a strict Millennium, and 
most of the other ideas connected with it are 
equally indefinite. The binding of Satan is not 
the definite putting of achain upon his limbs, 
but a general restraint upon his operations. The 
resurrection and reigning of the ‘‘souls” of the 
martyrs is not a definite raising up and enthroning 
of the bodies of beheaded men, but the reviving 
and royal supremacy of their spirit and life on 
the earth. The true and literal resurrection 
comes afterward, when the dead come! out of the 
graves; when the bodies of men are changed from 
mortal to immortal. 

That the coming of Christ in person is not be-. 
fore the Millennium is clear from the fact that 
he comes at the literal and not the symbolical 
resurrection. In Matt. xxv. we are told that 
when the Son of man shall come in his glory all 
nations shall stand before him to be divided on 
the right and left, and despatched to their final 
award of everlasting punishment or life eternal. 
That is the time when all that are in their graves 
shall hear his voice and come forth, they that 


have done good to the resurrection of life and 


they that have done evil to the resurrection of dam- 
nation. (John v., 28, 29). Then the Lord Jesus 
shall be revealed from Heaven, taking vengeance 
on them that know not God andh_glorifying him- 
self inthem that believe. (2 Thes®. i., 7-10). 

The coming of Christ is not premillennial, for it 
is not to precede the universal and successful 
preaching of the Gospel. Clearly this was the 
understanding our Lord gave his apostles. ‘‘The 
Gospel of the Kingdom shall be preached in all 
the world fora witness unto all: the nations, and 
then shall the end come.” Matt. xxiv., 14. ‘* The 
Gospel must first be published among all nations.” 
Mark xiii., 10. The disciples, therefore, took this 
up as their great mission. They knew their Lord 
would not come until this work was performed: 
Whatever they urged in regard to the speedy 
coming of Christ lingered upon this condition. 
Paul could not have believed in any such per- 
sonal coming of Christ as would have anticipated 
the preaching of the Gospel in Asia Minor, Mace- 
donia, Greece and Italy. But were the nations of 
Paul’s time the only ones to whom the Gospel was 
to be preached? Why, then, did not the end 
come when that preaching ended? That it -did 
not shows that nations after Paul’s day were in- 
cluded, the nations of our time as well as his. 
The church has this mission still on its hands. 
Not until all living peoples of the earth have heard 
the Gospel will Christ come. And those nations 
can not be said to have heard it until it has been 
thoroughly preached among them, not less so, 
certainly, than it was preached through Judea 
and Asia Minor. 

The ingathering of the Jews must also precede 
the personal coming of Christ. In the 10th of 
Romans, Paul shows that salvation was to come 
to the Gentiles under the promise that whosoever 
shall call upon the name of the Lord shall be 
saved. But this calling, he argues, cannot be 
without hearing, and this hearing cannot be with- 
out preaching. Hence, the preaching must be to 
all the Gentiles, as it is said, ** Their sound (7. e. of 


words unto the end of the world.” 

Now, this preaching having been successfully 
carried to all the Gentiles, so that @od ‘‘ was found 
of them that sought him not and made manifest to 
them that asked not after me,” the next thing 
is the preaching of the Gospel with the same suc- 
cess tothe Jewish people. ** They also, if they 
abide not in unbelief, shall be graffed in.” That 
is, in unbelief of the Gospel which being now 
preached to them after the Gentiles have received 
it, and in their fullness or entireness have been 
gathered in, the Jews shall alse believe and be 
gathered in. These 10th and Ilith chapters of 
Romans are alone a sufficient confutation of pre- 
millenarianism. They show that the Gospel is to 
be first preached to the Gentiles with the result 
of their conversion, and then to the Jews with 
the same result. Neither of these results is to 
be secured by the coming of Christ in person, but 
in the person of his ministers: not by the flaming 
of his fire from Heaven, but by the fire of his 
word burning in the hearts and on the lips of 
those who preach it. This is the way that the 
knowledge of the Lord is to cover the earth as the 
waters cover the sea. That which Paul saw, as he 
tells us in these chapters, bringing to pass the 
conversion of Jew and Gentile, was not the dread 
majesty of the Lord revealed from Heaven, but 
the beautiful feet on the mountains of them that 
preach the Gospel of peace and bring glad tidings 
of good things. 

Our assigned limits will not permit us to pursue 
the argument further, we only claim room for one 
or two practical remarks in incidental confirma- 
tion of the scriptural soundness of our views. 

The anti-millenarian view is the only truly spir- 
itual and seriptural one in respect to the honor 
that should be put upon the Gospel. Everywhere 
in the New Testament the preaching of Christ 
crucified is represented as the wisdom and power 
of God unto human salvation. It hath pleased 
God by the foolishness of preaching to save them 
that believe. Lo, I am with you (preaching apos- 
tles) alway, even to the end of the world. The 
millenarian view leads to the disparagement of 
the Gospel by representing it as unequal to its 
work and sure to fail in it. The love of Christ 
proclaimed in the Gospel must give way to the 


wrath of God revealed from heaven before the 
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world can be evangelized. It is not the cross but 
the sword that is to figure most in the salvation of 
men. Missions are not to expect success, but 
only to attempt it. They have but a temporary 
and superficial work to do; the real labor is in 
other hands. Missionaries are a skirmishing corps 
sent out to prove how strong and unassailable the 
enemy is, and the necessity of physical power 
rather than spiritual persuasion to the gaining of 
the victory. 

The anti-millenarian view is the only scriptural 
and spiritual one of Christ's coming. It holds that 
it is an event always near, just as the early saints 
did. It isa day that may come on us like a thief: 
one for which we ought to be always ready, and 
to keep our lamps trimmed and burning. For the 
reason, that the coming of Christ which we are 
most concerned in is that which occurs when 
Christ comes to us personally to summon us from 
our stewardship. This is the event on which Paul 
sought to fix the eyes of the Thessalonians. They 
thought chiefly of some great world-wide catas- 
trophe, but Paul corrected their error by assert- 
ing that that day would not come until the Man 
of Sin should be revealed. Yet he does not the 
less stir up his own mind and theirs to the nearer 
coming of Christ that death brings soon and sud- 
denly to every man’s door. 

Millenarianism while professing to exalt the 
coming of Christ really. obscures and postpones it. 
It turns our eyes to passing and approaching 
events more than to the one pressing event always 
near. It makes us curious students of history 
rather than devout readers of the Bible. Not a 
war or rumor of war can arise but millenarian 
speculations are all busy about it as if it were the 
one thing demanding consideration. We need 
not say to what a ridicalous extreme the Cum- 
mings and Record school of interpreters have ecar- 
ried this thing in Great Britain. If their aim 
were to cast contempt on divine revelation and 
make its utterances wholly fanciful and puerile in 
the general estimate they could not have gone 
more effectually to work. Some of their imitators 
in this country have come up well to the same 
standard. We take up a volume of one of the 
most zealous of this class and find him as con- 
fidently laying down the events that are to pre- 
cede the coming of Christ as if he were reading 
them from the page of history. Among them are 
the fall of the civil governments of Western Eu- 
rope, the union of ten kingdoms in one empire, 
the close of the Turkish domination, the restora- 
tion of the Catholic hierarchies to supreme power, 
ete., etc. There is nothing too big or little in the 
newspapers for these men to fasten upon to con- 
nect it with New Testament prophecy. During 
the last war an interpreter of this sort preached 
a sermon through seVeral of the Southern States 
comforting many rebellious hearts by the place he 
had found in Revelations for Abraham Lincoln. 
Add the letters U. S. A. to that name and it just 
spelt out the name of the Apocalyptic Beast whose 
number was six hundred threescore and six ! 
Here, indeed, was wisdom’ The profession is, 
that this system of’interpretation brings the sec- 
ond coming near gs a spiritualizing and quicken- 
ing force ; whereas the tendency is to stir up a 
dogmatizing spirit, a love of speculation, a curi- 
- ous inquiry into the divine counsels instead of a 
simple obedience to the divine commands. The 
invisible coming that is really so near is not mag- 
nified : the visible coming that they say is near is 
postponed to a succession of wonders like the 
ending of the Turkish domination, the putting 
down of European governments, the exalting of 
Roman Catholic hierarchies, until the eye is busier 
studying the map of Europe and Asia than it is 
the discourses of Christ or the epistles of Paul. A 
true anti-millenarian faith holds that our proper 
concern is the conversion of the world to Christ, 
and a constant readiness for his appearance who 
may at any moment say, Give an account of thy 


stewardship. 


The Paris “‘ Droit” contains five notices of honest 
folk, as follows: A workman picked up a gold watch 
and handed it to a policeman, who discovered its 
owner and returned it to him; a brakeman acted 
similarly with a valuable gold medal; a photographer 
found an $80 pin, sought out the owner and returned 
it to him; a railway porter turned over to the maire a 
$1,000 package of checks payable to order, and a house- 
servant restored a pocket-book containing $2,000 to its 
owner. In all these cases a reward was declined. 


BARBARA’S COFFEE ROOMS. 
BY\ADELAIDE SKIEL. 
CHAPTER I. 

ARBARA was not particularly fond of coffee, 
so perbaps it was strange that she should 
suddenly conclude that it was her mission in life 
‘to start a coffee-house. She was not on the look- 
out for missions eitber, for she had left her school- 
days several years behind her and had time to 
outgrow ambitious fancies. She was walking 
home from a Sunday-school teachers’ meeting, 
and the subject discussed had been why men and 
boys did not come to church. Celia Ripley, a 
teacher who prided herself on the regularity of 
her scholars, had confessed that the children were 
more regular attendants at chureh than their 

parents. 

‘‘And it isn’t the mother’s fault, either,” said 
Miss Celia, blushing, “for there is always at least 
one baby in every poor family.” 

‘But where are the fathers?” asked a timid 
young gentleman teacher, who often feared that 
if church-goers alone were saved he might find 
himself the only man in heaven. 

‘You needn't ask us, Mr. Lawrence,” answered 
a young girl, laughing. “1 bélieve men think 
churches are meant for women only, and don't 
like to intrude on our devotions.” 

Barbara had not laughed at any of these care- 
‘less replies, but at last said, abruptly: ‘‘1 know 
where the poor men are. I am going to look for 
them. Good-by, girls! Good-by, Mr. Lawrence ! 
Please, Lucy, don’t crease the lectern hangings 
when you put them away, and do throw out the 
flowers! I hate kept-over decorations. Good-by ! 
I have gone to look after the ninety-and-uine ; 
you stay here and hold fast to your few saved 
sheep !” 

There was nothing restful about Barbara Rob- 
erts. She stirred people up to action, and when 
they would not act, she left them and went on 
alone. Peopie do not generally like to be stirred 
up, and consequently Miss Barbara was not a uni- 
versal favorite. To-day, for instance, Mr. Law- 
rence much preferred the insipid society of the 
pale Miss Lucy Brown. He helped her put away 
the chancel decorations, walked home with her, 
and was her devoted knight for fully half a day. 
Barbara, weanwhile, bad walked off alone, but 
not lonely, for she bad the good company of one 
all-absorbing thought. She was pondering over 
the thought why the poor men did not come to 
church. It was not because they were tired out 
with a week’s hard work, for many of them were 
upsuccessful in obtaining work in the winter. 


Perhaps it was because they spent Saturday | 


evening in such company as unfitted them for 
better society on Sunday morning. 

** Reading rooms, coffee houses, dear me !” 
thought Barbara, “if the young men and boys 
spent their evening in them instead of in grogger- 
ies there might be sometbing left for tbe churches 
on Sunday. | should think ministers would tire 
of always preaching to the same reapectable con- 
gregation. They ought to look for another sort.” 

At this moment a very tall young man inter- 
cepted the view between Barbara and the sky. 
It was Francis MacDee, a lawyer of considerable 
talent. In Scotland, where a clannish feeling 
draws distant relatives close together, Barbara 
would have called him cousin, fora distant branch 
of the Roberis family bad in past years married 
other distant branches of the MacDee fawily. 
Francis was distinguished for his singular gift of 
silence. He always listened and was never heard. 
The minute Barbara met him she availed herself 
of his great ability as a listener, and began to talk 
rapidly. 

**Now, please, Francis, turn about and walk 
home with me. I have a great deal to tell you 
about.” Francis silently turned. ‘* You need not 
laugh—indeed, it isn’t anything foolish. I haven't 
been lending my opal ring to my sewing-school 
children.” And pretty Barbara paused to blush 
as she remembered the time she had lost her opal 
ring by lending it to a child to wear home that 
she might really see if the stone changed coldér 
when danger was near. 

“I haven’t opposed ritualism and then spent all 
Lent embroidering a scarf for Mr. Cross as I did 
last winter. No; but I really have made a plan 
to get more people to church. Isn't the reason 
men don’t come because they drink and carouse 
on Saturday night? Saturday night is spree 
night ; now isn’t it, Francis ?” 

A swile passed over the face of the soberest of 
young men as he was thus personally questioned 
on the subject of sprees, but he never said a word. 

“Now don’t you think,” the girl continued ear- 


nestly, ‘‘ that the Churech—no, that I myself might 
open a coffee room on Saturday night, so that 
Sunday morning might find the men rested and 
ready forchurch’? I shall begia with the young 
men, or the just-grown-up boys, and invite them 
to the rooms. I know wore than a dozen whu a 
too big for Sunday-school, and we can’t make 
every big boy a librarian, so they leave us and 
never come to church. I would like to hire a nice 
room and have a stove and newspapers and coffee : 
would you have anything else, Francis ”” 

Seats.” 

* Of course, and long tables ; and would you let 
the women and girls come, too’? It would make 
it nice for the men, wouldn't it ’” 

“I think the women and girls had better per- 
haps stay at home and take care of the children, 
but as you please, Barbara.” 

This was a long sentence from the silent Fran- 
cis, and he seemed to half regret it. If be bad 
caught inspiration from his companion’s glowing 
face it Was no wonder. 

*“Dear me! I ean hardly wait to open the 
room. What papers shall we take’? All the Har- 
per ovesand Nicholas,” and some nice trashy 
novels, say, ‘‘ Coming thro’ the Rye” and ** Good- 
bye, Sweetheart.” Real novels do people worlds 
of good. lum sure | couldn't live without them. 
I would like to name these coffee-rooms “ St. An- 
drew’s” something or other. To-day is St. An- 
drew’s Day, you know, although, bad boy, you 
were potatchurch. I like St. Andrew’s Day ever 
somwuch. Mr. Cross explained to the children— 
and to me, too, for | can’t follow some of his 
grown-up sermons—that we must bring people to 
ebureb as St. Andrew brought his brother to 
Christ. However, I will not call the rooms after 
St. Audrew, for wost people would not under- 
stand, afid it wight keep some away.” 

* Will attendance at these rooms on Saturday 
pledge one to attend your church on Suuday *?” 
asked Francis. 

**No; of course, I shall influence them slowly 
through novels aud coffee, and, cer'ainly, after a 
while, seme will want to come. Indeed, they 
needn't come to our church at all—they way even 
go the Methodists,” and, as if liberal Christianity 
could no farther go, Barbara paused. 

They bad reached Barbara’s home. It was a 
house like a dozen others in the block—a foolish- 
looking city block of narrow houses in a pretty 
country town where lots were cheap and builders 
had no exeuse for piling half a dozen stories on 
top of each other. 

Good-by, Francis,” said the girl: will see 
you on Thursday, when you can tell me if you 
approve of wy plan.” 

Thursday was the established dinner-party day 
ia Barbara’s home. She lived alone with her 
uncle who bad a long-established custom of invit- 
ing all his protegés once a week to dinner. Halfa 
dozen law students, often a merchant's clerk fresh 
from a country home, or a bank accountant with 
an unbalanced column of figures on his mind, 
were the weekly guests around Judge Roberts's 
table. The judge talked tbrift, honesty, industry 
and economy to thew, and Barbara sang to them 
songs of love, constancy, death and despair. 
Fraucis had long since outgrown bis title toa seat 
at this table of protégés, but he often came, per- 
haps for the sake of old times, and perbaps for 
Barbara’s. Barbara had a swall fortune of her 
own—enough for her charities and amusements, 
as her uncle catled her schemes for improving the 
world. Her present small income came from the 
rent of a block of tenement houses known as 
Roberts's Alley. This piece of real estate gave its 
owners but little anxiety except when the tenants 
failed to pay, and could never be reasoned with 
because bever sober. 

Never before in her life had Barbara looked 
forward with pleasure to the Thursday dinner 
party. She counted off the days with all the 
ardor of a boarding-school girl looking forward to 
a holiday. Thursday evening came and with it 
three of the least interesting of the judge's pro- 
tegés—two law students and a bank clerk. Bar- 
bara counted the hats and the overshoes in the 
vestibule before she entered the library to wel: 
come the guests. Francis evidently had not come, 
and poor Barbara felt angry with herself for being 
disappointed. The truth was that Francis had a 
factitious value this evening because he would 
have brought news of the coffee-room scheme had 
he come. However, he had not come, so that was 
an end of it. The two law students, like others 
of the fraternity, had little to say on general 
topics of interest. The bank clerk was evidently 
still busy balancing columns of figures in his 
head, so Barbara and her uncle bad the conversa 
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tion through dinner-time to themselves. It is 
almost like speaking in public to talk before peo- 
ple who will uot join in the conversation. The 
judge made remarks to the young men, and 
looked at Barbara for answers, and in this way 
the evening dragged slowly aloog. Hoepitalities 
had reached the musical period, and Judge Rob- 
erts bad as usual asked Barbara to sing, when the 
door silently opened and Francis made his tardy 
débfit. Barbara seated herself at the piano aod 
sang witb forced enthusiasm half a dozen ballads 
in rapid succession. The law students stood on 
either side of her and applauded rapturously. 
The unfortunate bank clerk seemed to be rooted 
by the judge's arm chair, and although he cast 
longing glances at the piano he seemed unable to 
reach sucb bliss. Fraucis warmed bis bands 
silently by the fire and looked on. He had come 
to tell Barbara some items about the coffee-rooms, 
but be saw no opportunity. To all appearances 
here was a girl, and a very precty one, singing love 
songs to a couple of foolish young men and enjoy- 
ing herself too. Barbara bad unconsciously taken 
extra pains with her eveving dress, and did in- 
deed look very pretty and bappy. “I thought 
she was in earnest and meant to do sowe helpful 
thing,” said Mr. Francis to himself, ** but here she 
is dressed up, and flirting and forgetting every- 
body but berself and her admirers.” With a 
glance of wixed pity and scorn at the young law- 
yers Francis bade his uncle good-pnight and left. 
Poor Barbara! appearances were against her if 
she looked as if she were singing, flirting and 
looking bewitchingly pretty for anybody's sake 
except to please her uocle. She heard Francis 
say ‘‘good-night,” and in her heart she felt 
very sorry. In her own room at night she felt 
disappointed and discouraged. It seemed as if 
she tried to help other people and yet nobody 
would help ber. 

Barbara’s bedroom was as pretty as good taste 
and handsome furniture could make it. The plain 
gray walls were guiltless of any illuminations on 
general improving subjects. There was not one 
rose covered motto, saying, ‘(tod bless our home,” 
or even one bit of amateur lettering in water- 
colors advising the world at large ‘** To be good, 
and be happy,” ‘‘To strive and shine,” or any such 
nonsense. ‘There was, however, one verse carved 
across the foot of the bed. It was St. Paul's 
cbarge to his weak disciples—‘' Be strong.” When 
bothered by feminine trifles, when her long hair 
would not wake itself into a French twist, when 
long walks in muddy weather made her wish for 
a bloomer costume, Barbara interpreted the words 
to mean—be strong-minded in its best sense. To 
care less about the dress and the hair, more about 
things which would lust and would not wear out. 
Sometimes, when the weather was too hot or too 
cold, or she was too tired or too lazy, she read “‘be 
strong” as if it meant be strong iv the body; go 
about your work; take a blanket shawl, or a fan, 
a pair of rubbers or a veil—don’t mind the weath- 
er, but be strong of purpose and go ahead. 

To-night she was too provoked with herself and 
Francis to notice ber carved monitor. When the 
first rays of the tardy December sunrise fell across 
the bed, Barbara awoke and gathered fresh cour- 
age from the words. * Yes, | was weak last night,” 
she said to herself; ‘‘ but I will be strong to-day. 
Francis is slow and sure. Meanwhile I will bunt 
up some of my poer people and tell them about 
my rooms.” 

‘Where are you going now ”’ asked the judge, 
as Barbara put on her best hat immediately after 
breakfast. Alas! it is only in novels that one can 
slip off to outside good works without being re- 
called by home duties. As Barbara hesitated, her 
uncle gdaid quite severely, ‘* You had much better 
stay at home. The butcher will be here to-day, 
and the baker. You ought not to leave the mar- 
keting to the servants. I can’t afford to let my 
money ooze away through the carelessness of hired 
people.” 

‘**[ am sure, uncle,” began Barbara, with tears 
of vexation in her eyes, ‘‘ Katy knows much more 
about buying meat than | do, and the baker has 
left three loaves every Friday since | was born.” 

The judge wasted but few more words. “If you 
haven’t the time to attend to the housekeeping, 
I will stay home myself.” 

This fine sarcasw had its usual effect upon Bar- 
bara. She took off ber hat and stayed home. She 
speht a long, dull worning indoors, and was busy 
sewing in ber room when the baker came. He 
rang the basement-door bell, and old Katy, the 
couk, did not disturb Miss Roberts. When the 
butcher drove up, however, Barbara was on hand. 
The butcher's singular name was Mr. Ox, but his 
disposition was gentle and his meats excellent. 


Although he was a Methodist, Barbara resolved 
to consult bim on the subject of her coffee-roome. 
This led to a long talk over poor people, till the 
neighbor's cook in the opposite area wondered if 
Mr. Ox ever would drive away from the Rob- 
ertses. 

‘The very worst of the lot, Miss Barberry,” 
said Mr. Ox finally, preparing to drive away, ** are 
those families living in Roberts's Alley. But you 
can’t reach them, I reckon they have got beyond 
helping. Good-day, Miss Barberry,” and the cart, 
jogged across the street. 

Barbara went slowly into the house but had not 
time to take up her sewing before the door bell 
rang again, and this time the caller was a welcome 
one. It was Francis, and he lost no time io idle 
preliminaries, but began at once: ‘* You can have 
the rooms over my law office for Saturday nights. 
The rent will be but a trifle which I will settle 
with the landlord. It will amuse you and the 
other girls to fix things, perhaps you had better 
have a fair, or a sewing society or sowething. 
You will interest wore people in that way, every- 
one is ready, you know, to give a piece of their time 
to help. 

‘**]1 don’t want pieces of anybody's time, nor 
anybody’s help. I believe you know that I can 
work best alone.” Barbara said this very severe- 
ly, for she thought that Francis was making fun. 
He knew she was always eager from a child to do 
things alone. She always had in spite of her 
pleasant and easy manners a certain cold reserve. 
The judge of'en said of her, the old rhyme, 

“ The barberry hangs her jewels out, 
But guards them witb a thorn.” 

For several days after this short interview Miss 
Barbara and Francis were in a constant state of 
correspondence and interviews. The rooms were 
made ready and the guests invited. 

Barbara had diligently visited all the fathers 
and brothers of her Sunday-school scholars. She 
called on poor women and talked up her plan. 
She went into second and third rate shops and 
bought things she did not want, and paid large 
prices, for the sake of telling the shop boys about 
the coffee and the magazines. In a German 
worsted store she spoke very indifferent German 
to a fat Dutch women. She meant to ask the 
woman to tell her husband about the coffee rooms, 
but some way chose the wrong wofd and left the 
store with burning cheeks convinced that she had 
asked the old woman something quite shocking. 
Of course every one of the young ladies of Hamp- 
ton heard of the scheme, and some laughed, some 
were indifferent, some promised help, and a few 
gave it. 

A few young gentlemen heard of the scheme, 
and among the rest Mr. Lawrence, who generously 
offered help and gave it. He wrote Barbara a 
note, telling her he would do anything for the 
cause and more than anything for her. Barbara 
tore up the note, but thanked him for his help. 


’ Saturday evening came and with it a great dis- 
appointment to Barbara. Her uncle said she 
must not go down to the coffee-rooms. ‘It was 
no place for young ladies.” 

Poor Barbara! It was ** Hamlet” with Hamlet 
left out. She, the lady-patroness, the founder of 
the whole scheme, to be told tostay home. She 
had unconsciously planned how she would dress, 
what she would do, bow she would belp, and in a 
second the whole dream was broken. She would 
not stand in her second-best black silk, with bar- 
berries in her hair, and pour coffee all the even 
ing. She would not taik to some of the younger 
boys and get acquainted with the inner workings 
of street life. She even felt disappointed when 
she found she would wiss a starlight walk home 
with Francis and a nice talk over the whole plan. 
Her disappointment, which was too real to be 
hidden, cast a gloom over the evening and gave 
the judge a distaste for the whole affair. He 
spent the remainder of the evening in asking all 
sorts of questions about the expenses of Barbara's 
enterprise. 

‘**Who foots the bills of this Christian coffee 
concern Y” he asked. 

‘*I do,” was the quiet answer. 

‘*[t will make quite a hole in your allowance, I 
reckon.” 

‘*[ don’t care,” this time quite angrily and very 
tearfully, for r Barbara was contrasting her 
evening with the one she had planned. Her uncle 
was not angry, but half amused, so he only added 
as a parting word: 

‘Suit yourself, Miss Independence, only allow 
a business man to suggest that since the rent of 
your houses doesn't come in very regularly you 
may pot have fifty or a hundred dollars to start 
coffee-roows next year. Had not you better 
found a bome for * Extravayant Girls,” so that 
you can have somewhere to retire when your 
wooey, your charities and your rich uncle all give 
out together? Good-night.” 


With these words in ber ears Barbara went to’ 


sleep, to awaken in the moruing to a yreater dis- 
appointment than last night's had been. 


(Concluded next week.) 


PERSONAL, 


—Again the Pope’s health is a source of agitation. 

—The death is announced of R. R. Sloan at his home 
in Cleveland, Ohio, of typhoid fever. 

—Right Hon. George Ward Hust, First Lord of the 
Admiralty, died at Homburg, Germany, July 29. 

—The Newsboys’ Lodging House is almost deserted 
these warm nights, and the charms of empty wag- 
ons, stoops and area-ways assert their sway. 

—The Rev. George Harris of Providence has been 
elected to the professorship in Bangor Theological 
Seminary resigned by Prof. William Barbour. 

—The Sunday-school Parliament has added to 1ta list 
of lecturers the Rev. Jos. Cook, of Boston, who will 
lecture on the evening of August 21st, the opening 
day. 

—The Emperor of Japan has expressed to Mayor 
Stokeley of Philadelphia bis appreciation of the man- 
ner in which his Centennial Commissioners were 
treated. 

—R. Pearsall Smith has begun again his career as an 
apostle of the “ higher life.’ If gross injustice has not 
been done bim the higher life which he preaches 
would be better suited to a Mohammedan than a 
Christian country. 

—QOur occasional correspondent, Rev. A. C. Roe, a 
brother of E. P. Roe, the novelist, opens a girls’ 
school in Cornwall this fall. Several years ago he 
carried on a beys’ school at the same point, which he 
left to engage in pastoral work. 

—Her Royal and Imperial Highness the Duchess of 
Edinburgh has felt obliged to return to Russia, where 
less equality—not to say intimacy—prevails between 
royalty and nobility than in England. Fancy being 
obliged to be social with one’s peers! 

—All the Paulist Fathers except three are said to be 
sojourning at their country residence at Lake George. 
Our feelings go out after the three to such an extent 
as to affect our interest in the fact that the grounds 
and building were the gift ef Charles O’Conor. 

—W. E. Parson writes from Japan: “ You must no 
longer use the Orient asa synonym of apathy. For 
here is Japan in the Postal Union, and a post card 
from Tokio (Yedo) to New York, the oldest and the 
newest capitals, travels 10,000 miles for three cents.”’ 

—Died at Mussooree, India, May 29, 1877, the Rev. 
Joseph Caldwell, for nearly fortv years a missivnary 
of the Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions, having 
arrived in December, 1838, at Saharanpur, where he 
now lies between his old colleagues, Dr. Campbell and 
Mr. Craig. 

—Dr. Samuel Warren, M. P., best known as the au- 
thor of “ Passages from the Diary of a late Physician,”’ 
and Thousand a Year,’ died in London, July 
29, in his seventieth year. He studied medicine in 
early life, but abandoned it for the law, in which he 
attained eminence as well as in literature and politics. 

—Mr. Roebling, who with his father planned the de- 
tails of the Brooklyn Bridge, and under whose direc- 
tion the work goes on, has seen the structure only 
once in the last three years. When the great caisson 
was being sunk he contracted the “ caisson disease” 
and paralysis of the body and impairment of the ner- 
vous system have resulted. 

—Minister Pierrepont’s absence from the funeral of 
Mr. Motley having ocgasioned some comment, the 
following extract from a letter to Col. Willoughby ‘is 
of interest: “‘Mr. Motley had been Minister to Eng- 
land, knew the etiquette well, and no one was a 
greater stickler for it. He never called upon me, 
although | had met him and conversed with him. 
Notwithstanding that, the day | heard of his death I 
called at the bouse, left my card and condolence, and 
although it was well known Gen. Grant was my guest 
neither of us received the slightest notice of where or 
at what hour the funeral was to take place.” . 

—Mr. Pullman has resigned the secretaryship of the 
Universalist convention and his place has been filled 
by the election of the Rev. G. L. Demarest, of Man- 


chester, New Hampshire. We know nothing of the ~ 


merits of the controversy which has led to this 
change, a purely denominational controversy with 
which we have no concern, but it is certain that in 
Mr. Demarest the convention have got the right man 
in the right place; aman of natural executive talents, 
judicious, earnest, thoroughly identified with his 
denomination, but too broad to be in any narrow 
sense asectarian; one to co-eperate with all Christians 
who are willing to co-operate with him. 


—Dr. James Bryce left his home in Edinburgh July 
10 to join a party of friends who intended to make a 
geologizing holiday tour through Inverness, and was 
the first to arrive (July 11) at the rendezvous—Foyers. 
To pass the time he set out for a walk and was never 
again seen alive; his bruised remains being found 
late in the day at the foot of a cliff which it is sup- 
posed had afforded a treacherous foothold in some 
attempt to reach after a specimen. This event has 
cast a gloom over a large circle, as for a number of 
years he has held prominent social, literary and 
scientific positions. A friend writes: “Though Dr. 
Bryce hud passed his seveutieth year it is impossible 
to think of him but as cut off iu his prime—so keen 
was his relish of life, so unwearied his enjoyment of 
study and adventure. Even here in America are 
many who feel his loss so deeply as to be able in some 
measure to sympathize with the household called by 
such a mysterious Providence,to part with the loving 
father, wise counsellor, trusted friend and congenial 
companion,” 
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Vor XVI. No. 6 


Che Sundav-School. 
THESSALONIANS AND BEREANS. 
August 19. Acts xvii., 1-14. 

“These were more noble than those in Thessalonica, in 
that they received the word with all readiness of mind, and 
searched the Scriptures daily whether those (hings were so.” 
—AcTs xvii.. ll. 

HREE davs’ journey would have sufliced to 

take Paul from Philippi to Thessalonica, about 
one bundred miles distant. There is no indication 
that he preached in either of the two cities visited 
on the route, probably because there was no Jew- 
ish synagogue in either of them. Thessalonica 
was a free citv—thut is, it had the right of self- 
governwent. The local magistrates, elected by 
the people, possessed power of life and death. No 
Roman garrison was quartered within the city, 
and a senate or assembly representing the people 
made its laws. The allegiance of such acity to 
the Roman governinent was insured because the 
possession of its privileges was dependent upon 
its good behavior. Here Paul spent some time, 
how long we have no means of definitely ascer- 
taining. We know that the church at Pbilippi 
sent twice to him during this ministry, and that 
heathen were converted and added to the church. 
(Phil. i., 9: iv., 16.) The substance of his preach- 
ing to the Jews is indicated in the narrative here. 
He demonstrated, first, that the fulfillment of the 
O. T. prophecies required a suffering, crucified 
and risen Messiah: and, second, that the life, 
death and resurrection of Jesus fulfilled these 
prophecies. Some Jews were converted to Chris- 
tianity and cast in tbeir lot with Paul and Silas, 
and were organized into the germ of a church. 

Paul's subsequent letters to the Thessalonians 
give us some further information respecting his 
ministry at Thessalonica. As in other places he 
supported himself by the work of his own hands, 
was not cowed or discouraged by persecution, was 
sustained by the manifest power of the Holy 
Spirit, and pointed the Thessalonians afterward 
to the second comiog of their Lord and King. (1 
Thess. ii., 2, 9-12: 1 Thess. i., 3-5; iii., 13; 1v, 
18). It would indeed seem for some reason that 
the second coming of Christ was especially dwelt 
upon in this Thessalonian ministry, and it afford- 
ed the ground of the charge brougbt against Paul 
that he was preaching doctrines contrary to the 
decrees of Cesar. saving that ‘‘there 1s another 
king, one Jesus.” Here, as in the persecutions 
against Jesus himself, the Jews were the first to 
stir up political prejadices, and to insist upon 
that allegiance to Cwesur which was their especial 
abomination. 

In the agora, or market-place of the ancient city 
there were often gathered a rude people from the 
surrounding country, whose character was some- 
times so dangerous that they were not even 
allowed to come within the walls, but were com- 
pelled to carry on their markets outside. The 
market-wowen were as notorious for their foul 
language. as those of the Billingsgate market of 
London. These ** lewd fellows of the baser sort” 
were incited by the Jews. A mob was easily 

sed. The house of Jason, where the apostles 
were staying, was assaulted. The apostles were 
successfully secreted but Jason and certain of the 
new converts were seized by the mob and brought 
before the wunicipal authorities. The whole city 
was set on an uproar. As in many another in- 


Stance in history no proceedings were taken 


against the mob but security was demanded of 
the men whom the mob had assaulted. The 


‘mature of this security is not indicated in the 


account. From the fact that Paul and Silas im- 
mediately left the city we may fairly assume thar 
Jason was required to give bail that they should 
depart. 

From Thessalonica, a journey of 50 wiles brought 
Paul and Silas to Berea, a walled city on the 
Eastern slope of the Olympiaw range. Of Paul's 
ministry here we have no knowledge except such 
as we derive from the narrative in Acts. The peo- 
ple of Berea were of nobler birth and riper culture 
than the narrow-minded and rude (Greeks of 
Thessalonica. Intellectual liberality is a good 
preparation for the reception of the gospel, be- 
cause it is a good preparation for the reception of 
any truth. No error is more fundamentally un- 
scriptural, though none is more common, than 
the notion that liberalism is inconsistent with 
Christian faith. The Bereans received the word 
with readiness yet not with credulity. The result 
of Paul's preachjax was a new study of the O. T. 
Scriptures, of that was the conversion 
of a considerable number of Jews to the Christian 


faith. Among them, also, were many Greek prose- 
lytes and some women of high social position in 
the community. But anti-Christ as well as Christ 
bas his missionaries. The Jews at Thesealonica 
were resolved that the gospel should find no lodg- 
ing place in Berea. They came thither also and 
endeavored to repeat the tactics which had suc- 
ceeded in driving the apostles from the former 
city. Following the direction of bis Divine Master, 
when persecuted in one city to flee to another, 
Paul started by sea for Athens, leaving Silas and 
Timothy to continue the evangelical work in 
Berea. 
THOUGHTS FOR THE CLASS. 

1. The O. T. and N. T. are not inharmonious. 
The one points to the other. The prophecies of 
the first are fulfilled by the second. 

2. If the Jews had failed to see that their Mes- 
siah was to be a suffering Messiah it was because 
the vail was over tbeir heart when the prophecies 
of their Scriptures were read. (2 Cor, iii., 15-15). 
Beware of the vail on the heart. 

%. From the earliest ages women have been 
among the first converts to Christianity, and 
among the most effective propagators of the 
Christian faith. 

4. Religious animosity is utterly unserupulous. 
The Jews invite the codperation of the worst 
class of the heathen, present a false charge, and 
apostatize from their faith in demanding the pun- 
ishment of one who was preachiog that Kingdom 
of God which, was, and is, the hope of all pious 
Jews, 

5. The authenticity of the book of Acts is strik- 
ingly confirmed by the incidental notices in this 
chapter. The whole story and all its details cor- 
respond exactly with what we know of Thessa 
lonica as a free city in which Greeks and Jews 
cowbined, and in which there would be yreat 
popular anxiety to prevent the possibility of a 
charge that the people were indifferent to sedi- 
tious or treasonable teaching. 

6. Superstitious credulity, as in Lystra, scoffing 
skepticism, as in Athens, are the two great foes of 
the Gospel ; the greatest friend to the Gospel is an 
upprejudiced mind, ready to receive the truth 
whatever it may be. 

7. The value of the study of the Word of God is 


illustrated by the course of the Bereans and the | 


result of their action. 


TRACTS FOR TEACHERS. 


DEEP-SEA SOUNDINGS, 

Timotny, instructed in the Seriptures, abode in 
Berea where there was a hunger for the Word of God. 
The teacher filled with the Bible will abide, hold his 
class, be fruitful year after year. 

1. The captain who kuows the surface of the ocean 
can conduct his passengers safely from the Old World 
to the New. We are guiding souls from earth to 
heaven. It is much to know the letter of the Bible. 
It is sun, giving light, telling our longitude; chart, 
directing and warning; pole star, shining steadily ; 
compass, never failing to point true. 

2. When Morse would lay the cable from America 
to England, he must kuow thoroughly the hidden 
depths of the sea. To put our scholars into quick, 
pulsating, living communion with God, we must 
know by heart the hidden depths of the Word. The 
tempests of the surface are nothing to him who bas 
seunded the calm and infinite deeps of divine love, 
and whose * life is hid with Christ in God.”" O teach- 
er! read deeply into God's love and faithfulness. 


Hooks aud Authors. 
WHAT THINK YE OF CHRIST? 

This is an attempt, not by any means the only 
one that has been made, to sweep away the mul- 
titude of words that for centuries has darkened 
counsel as regards the character of Jesus Christ. 
The author does for the New Testament what 
Mr. Warring in bis articles on the Mosaic account 
of Creation does for the Old Testament, namely, 
takes the authentic narrative, or those parts of 
the different narratives whose authenticity is least 
disputed, and upon them bases her conclusions. 
The question of inspiration naturally arises at the 
outset. The author fails to find any evidence that 
the writers of the Four Gospels regarded them- 
selves as in apy sense infallible, or as inspired 
otherwise than all honest writers are inspired. 
Her conclusion, in general terms, is that the four 
au‘hors, with the possible exception of Luke, 
who in a sense introduces himself, merely deter- 


mined, after thinking the matter over, to write 
out their recollections of the three memorable 


' What Think Ye of Christ? The Testimony of the English 
Bible. By Gail Hamilton. Boston: Estes & Lauriat. #1. 


years when their Master was with them. They 
did not even think it necessary to announce 
themselves as the authors. Peter and Paul 
are cited as the earliest and wost positive 
witnesses to the divine inspiration of the gospels, 
but their strongest assertions whev stripped of 
acknowledged interpolations do bot nec ssarily 
imply special inspiration or infallibility. The 
conclusion of the whole matter is in the words of 
James: ** Acery good gift and erery perfect gift is 
from above and cometh down from the Father of 
lights.” That the Four Gospels are good and 
perfect gifts, that they come from above and not 
from below, that they are inspired as ere all 
things that are lovely and of good report, the 
author willingly believe-. In the spirit engender- 
ed by this conclusion the study of Christ is taken 
up with a view to ascertaining what he said about 
himself, what he taught his disciples, what they 
thought of him and how he was looked upon by bis 
contemporaries in yeneral, She finds no evidence 
of acknowledged or assumed Deity, but much of 
Divinity. Christ is repeatedly cited as declaring 
himself the Son of God, but never his equal. 
On the contrary he refers to his own powers as 
derived, and even to himself as unworthy to Le 
called good on the ground that ‘*‘ None is good 
save one, that is God.” Gail Hamilton is too keen 


and popular a writer to be ignored even by th ose, 


commentators whose means of livelihood she 
would seemingly suatch from their mouths, and 
lier little book—it is a thip 1l6:mo, pripted in large 
type—will appeal to a multitude of readers. Many 
will undoubtedly find in her pages heresies of the 
gravest character, but we venture to hope also 
that in the case of a great many doubts will be 
Cleared away, and Christ will seem nearer and in 
a strictly true sense diviner thao he did before. 
THE UTRECHT PSALTER. 

There is probably no other manuscript aside 
from those of the Bible which has fascinated 
and tormented the curious and studious as has 
the “Utrecht Psalter.”' The Paleographie So. 
ciety (of England) has reproduced the entire work 
in fac-simile by the autotype process, and now a 
prominent member of the same society publishes 
an exhaustive treatise on the various phases of 
the Psalter’s History. The questions asked about 
this old book narrow down to these: When was 
the Psalter written’ and, Is the text of the Atha- 
pasian creed given in this Psalter as old and 
authentic as any in print’ The editor seems, by 
taste, to be so exclusively a palwographer that the 
reader will be surprised to discover bow closely 
and fairly he coposiders the evidence upon the 
more serious questions aroused by the manu. 
script. 

The opinion of Mr. Birch is that the Psalter 
was executed in the earlier portion of the eighth 
ceptary, and in this be is supported by the opin- 
ions of those theological students who are wost 
carefal and conservative, many having dated it 
back two or three centuries farther. Mr. Birch’s 
evidences, however, are all palwographical, and 
deduced from careful comparisons of manuscripte. 
To enable the reader to understandingly accom- 
pany the author, fac-similes are given of the folio 
of the Utrecht Psalter, one of the Harley Psalter in 
the British Museum, and one of Eadwine’s Psalter 
in the library of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

About the text of the Athanasian Creed, the au- 
thor doubts whether that published in the Utreebr 
Psalter isthe oldest known. He refers to other 
authorities such readers as wish to study the hias- 
tory of the creed itself, aod he admits that, ad- 
mitting the latest date attributed tothe Creed and 
the earliest supposed of the Psalter, there would 
yet remain an interval of two centuries. He 
therefore assumes that the value of the Utrecht 
Psalter is principally paleographical, and tb this 
feature he devotes a degree of attention which 
will specially interest draughtsmen and anticua- 
rians. It is unnecessary to say to anyone who 
knows the names of the publishers, that the book 
is irreproachable in typographical execution. 

ART EDUCATION. 

It is to be regretted that so handsome and wel! 
made a book as that of Col. Nichols should nut 
have been wore distinctive in its character. The 
author's object is *‘to show the present need of 
art education in the United States: to relate 


' The History, Art and Paleography of the Manuscript styled 
The Utrecht Psalter. By Walter de Gray Birch. F.R.8. L. 
Senior Assistant of the Dept. of MSS. in the British Museum. 
Samuel Bagsier & Sons, London: John Wiley & Sons, New 
York. £85.00. 

* Art Education Applied to Industry. By George Ward 
Nichols, author of “The Story of the Great March.” With 
fiustrations. Harper & Brothers, New York. 
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something of its history in Europe; tg explain 
what is meant by its application to industry ; and 
to propose a method of instruction best adapted 
to our people and institutions.” It will be ad- 
mitted that in such a work there is great scope 
for illustration, and even the most hurried glance 
at Col. Nichols’s pages shows that illustrations 
are numerous; it is seldom, however, that a vol- 
ume containing so many pictures has so little 
waterial which is traly illustrative. More thana 
tenth part in number of the engravings are of the 
odd shoes of older countries and ages, and the art 
value of these to any ove remains unexplained by 
the author's pages or by any course of reasoning. 
Most of those which remain are of characteristic 
specimens of pottery, thouch the ceramic art is 
but one of dozens of tbe methods by which Euro- 
pean inventors and decorators have placed their 
conceptions before the public. 

The text of the volume, however, is considerably 
more general and pointed in its character than the 
illustrations would lead one to suppose. After a 
good introductory chapter on the unity of art, the 
author names the four classes who in the United 
States need art-instruction; to wit: children, 
workmen, certain tradesmen, and all capitalists. 
The mention of this fourth class may provoke 
many a smile, but to the true artist there is no 
such depressing individual alive as the capitalist, 
ignorant of art yet generous and public spirited, 
who attempts to purchase pictures or to foster 
sowe art project for the general good. One-half 
of the author’s pages are occupied by information 
upon the art-schools of various European coun- 
tries. A chapter upon general education in the 
United States gives the opportunity for some 
richly-earned blame for the over-study to which 
Awerican children are compelled. Art education 
in the United States is the subject of a chapter 
which is long enough to contain the very little 
which can be said on this topic. A chapter on 
“The Best Method tor Art Education for the 
United States” is interes'!ing and valuable ; it way 
provoke difference and criticism, but anything is 
preferable to the utter apatby toward art which 
prevails in most educational circles in America. 
Ap appendix contains some pointed statistical in- 
formation upon the commercial loss of the United 
States through ignorance of art. The book should 
in some way be torced upon the attention of per- 
sous interested in general education. 


OTHER NEW BOOKS. 


The new books of the * Vest Pocket’ Series are as 
good as their predecessors, and somewhat more un- 
usual. “ Health,’’ by Dr. John Brown, will be new to 
most admirers of that delightful writer and will 
show its author in a new light; ** Favorite Poems of 
Robert Burns” is also a new book, well made from 
old material. The other volumes are Tennyson's 
* Locksley Hall"’ and the * Favorite Poems of Owen 
Meredith.”"’ (Osgood & Co., Boston: 30 cents each.) 

Messrs. Estes and Lauriat strenghthen their ** Cob- 
web Series”’ with *“‘ Vineta,”’ a story from the German 
of C. Werner, and having scenes and characters de- 
cidedly fresh and unusual. A Polish insurrection 
supplies the motive of the tale, and the conflicting 
demands which the heroes friends make upon him 
may be well enough imagined to indicate the oppor- 
tunities for powerful writing. The book is certainly 
the ablest of Werner's novels which has yet appeared 
in English dress. (#1.50.) 

“Bernardino Ochino of Siena’ is, as its su) title 
claims, a contribution to the history of the Reforma- 
tion. To the general reader Germany, England and 
the Low Countries appear to be the only sources of re- 
ligious reformers in the middle ages, but here is the 
story of a determined Italian who was not without 
followers in his own land, and who bv his shrewdness 
and fervor made sad trouble for the church as it was. 
An outline portrait shows the subject of this sketch 
to have been a man of quick perceptions and tre- 
mendous purposes. (Robt. Carter & Brothers, N. Y. 
$2.50.) 

“‘ Self-Love”’ is the rather startling title of a very in- 
offensive and quite useful book addressed by a lady, 
presumably an Englishwoman, to the unemployed 
members of her own sex. The author is one of those 
sensible beings who do not allow the demand for wo- 
man’s rights to blind them to the inestimable nghts 
which they always possess, and she will open the eyes 
of many to their utter neglect of most of their privi- 
leges. The extreme honesty with which the writer 
admits certain faults to be peculiarly those of her 
sex is rare in literature, and cannot fail to do good, 
both directly and indirectly. (T. B. Peterson & Broth- 
ers, Phila. $1.00.) 

The blackboard has so generally found its way into 
the Sunday-school room that practical suggestions as 
to ite use are greatly needed by the thousands of in- 
structors who are ignorant of drawing. Frank Beard’s 
“The Blackboard in the Sunday-school” seems to 
answer thisdemand. The author is an artist well and 


favorably known, and he has elaborated his book | 


from his own experiences as lecturer to Sunday- 


schools and teachers’ associations. The suggestions . 
are both technical and suggestive; the engravings 
number nearly two hundred, and appear in white 
lines upon black ground, after the manuer of black- 
board work itself. (Jesse Haney & Co., New York: 
$1.50.) 

Mr. Hale’s “G. T. T., or the Wonderful Adventures 
of a Pullman” is already known to the reader of the 
Christian Union” asa story which in originality of 
plan and execution is second-to none of its author's 
works. In this day of the microscopic dissection, real 
or pretended, of the feminine heart as it appears in 
novels, it would appear highly indecorous to offer for 
public entertainment the story of two healthy, bright, 
honest-hearted girls on e@ tour of Texas. Whoever 
neglecta the book for this cause, however, will lose 
the freshest and most enteraining story of the season. 
Young men who read this novel will certainly torment 
the author for the true names of his characters. 
(Roberts Bros., Boston, 21.00.) 


In the “Scripture Club of Valley Rest” (G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons) Mr. Habberton appears in an entirely 
new character. In his previous ventures humor has 
been the predominant characteristic. In this book 
there is a certain quiet humor, but it is never rollick- 
ing. The book smiles, it does not laugh aloud. The 
characters are sketched with considerable power; 
they are however but sketches; in this respect the 
book reminds us of the “Jericho Road” by the same 
author. The real merit of the work is in its relhgious 
thoughtfulness. It is neither superficial nor profound. 
Though the author has thought deeply on the ques- 
tions which he discusses, he does but touch them 
lightly. Some of his interpretations of Scripture, 
which of course he puts into the mouth of the mem- 
bers of the club, are not only novel—which might be 
but a doubtful commendation—but they are so be 
cause they open up the spiritual meaning of texte 
which have been sometimes obscured rather than ex- 
plained by unspiritual scholarship. The book is 
capital reading for a Sunday afternoon, though it 
leaves us with a regret that one who has the ability 
to deal with such problems of the soul's life should 
not do so in @a more thorough mauner and in a work 
more carefully elaborated. Here, as it were, he simply 
gives a suggestion of what he could do if he were 
really totry. We believe that he might give the pub- 
lic a healthy religious novel, one which would be both 
accordant with nature and with divine truth; a work 
that has often been attempted but rarely with success. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


—There are whisperings of an extraordinary library 
of rare and curious books to be sold at auction by 
Bangs & Co. in the fall. 

—Dunckler’s “ History of Antiquity,” hitherto ac- 
cessible only in the German, has been translated into 

nglish, and will soon be published. 

—A new eclectic, entitled Idle Hours,” and appa- 
rently of lighter material than “ Littell’s Living Age,” 
1s announced as forthcoming under the editomal 
charge of M. T. Richardson. 

—Readers of Mrs. Burnett's “‘ That Lass of Lowrie’s” 
will not be astonished to learn that the work has been 
dramatized and that the playwrights have frequently 
found the text compact enough for stage purposes. 

—Henry Hoyt, of Boston, announces for early pub- 
lication in the fall the fourth volume of Select Notes 
on the International Sunday-school Lessons for 1878. 
By the Rev. F. N. Peloubet, also the Monday Club 
Sermons on Sunday-school Topics. 

—A very unusual sort of a man is Mr. Justin Winsor, 
librarian of the Boston Public Library, and the ablest 
man of his profession in the United States. Harvard 
offers him easy hours, long vacations, the rank of 
professor, and a salary of $4,500 and he declines all 
and remains at his old laborious position at 83,240. 
Harvard had now better endow a chair of “ Profes 
sional Pride” and place Mr. Winsor in it. 

—A. 8. Barnes & Co., of this city, publish a fine 
large wall-map, entitled ‘‘ Monteith’s Map of South- 
eastern Europe and Western Asia, to illustrate the 
‘Acts’ and ‘ Revelation,’ Voyages and Travels of St. 
Paul.”’ It is handsomely colored and lettered, so as 
to be clear in all its details to ordinary eyes at a con- 
siderable distance. The lines of travel are traced in 
the light of the most trustworthy researches of 
modern scholars. 

—Taintor Brothers of this city republish, with such 
improvements and revisions as are called for by the 
changing conditions of summer resorts, their valua- 
bie series of Route Guide Books. These include, in 
separate paper-covered pamphlets of convenient 
size, ** Seaside Resorts of the Atlantic Coast,”’ “The 
City of New York," ** The Hudson River Route to the 
Adirondacks, Canada,” etc., ‘Saratoga’? and the 
“Northern New England Resorts.'’ Accompanied 
by clear and well executed maps, and especially de- 
signed to meet the wants of the traveling public, 
these guides will prove valuable to all clas-es of 
wurists. (25 eents each.) 

. ~The Public Library of Boston and its branches 
now contain 312,010 volumes, an increase for the year 
of 15,169. The contributions from individual generosity 
the past year number 3,562 volumes and 11,071 pamph- 
lets, and they were given by 1,125 persons. The Rox- 
bury branch, with a circulation of 146,820 volumes, 
has not lost a book the past year; the six branches, 
with a total circulation of 893,202 volumes, have lost 
only 10 books the past year, while from the Central 
Library, with a delivery of 547,350 volumes, 119 have 


disappeared. The real cost to the tax-payers of Boston 


during the past 25 years for this large collection of 
books has been $191,072, 

—The new “Life of Christ,” by Dr, Geikie, seems 
likely to dispute the place that has been by many con- 
ceded to the work of Canon Farrar, Dr. Delitzsch writes 
to the author: “ You have quite taken me by surprise 
with your book, ‘ The Life and Words of Christ,’— in 
truth, a work of gigantic industry, noble in its out- 
ward form, splendid in its matter, and, what is chietly 
important, breathing a spirit of true faith in Christ. 
Ihave not yet had time to read it entirely through, 
but I have already read enough of it to rejoice at such 
a truly noble production, and especially to be aston- 
ished at the extent of your reading.”’ 

—The poetry man of the “Saturday Revicw” has 
apparently fallen in with “ Deirdré’’ while bereft of 
his own faithful tomahawk aud scalping-knife. We 
quote some of ht remarks: “ He has clearly studied 
certain kinds of poetry to good purpose. and has 
reached that stage as an artist when the emotions, 
though still powerful, are perfectiy under control, 
and made to work for the intended effect under the 
tranquil superintendence of the master. . . . It is 
often an evidence of generally good workmanship in 
a poem when it is difficult to quote from it. The merit 
of the present work does not consist in isolated fine 
passages; and when we come upon half a page that 
seems rather stronger or more brilliant than the rest, 
it is so closely connected with what precedes and 
what follows chat it can hardly be detached without 
injury. It is like taking a piece out of a good picture 
because we have been pleased with it in ite place.”’ 

—The late George Brinley, of Hartford, Conn., was 
the owner of a Mazarin Bible for which he paid $12,- 
000. This, with the rest of his valuable library, will 
shortly be offered for sale. Mr. Brinley also owned 
several of the Elliott Indian Bibles, which cost bim 
about $1,000 each. Of late years he devoted his at- 
tention principally to early books published in the 
United States, particularly to those published in Con- 
necticut and relating to its history. The library was 
also exceedingly rich in the Mather works, of which 
he porsessed more than any one collector. He was a 
true bibliopolist, and having large means was able to 
indulge his fancy for rare books, often paying hun- 
dreds of dollars for pamphlets which the majority of 
mankind would regard as waste paper. The sale of 
nis collection will bring orders from all over the civil- 
ized world, for his purchases were largely made at 
the great sales in Europe, and he often secured book- 
ish prizes for which foreign collectors will be eager 
to bid. 

—The following extract from aletter wmtten by Ed- 
gar A. Poe to his affianced, and which appears in Mr. 
Gill’s forthcoming biography of Poe, will delight the 
admirers of that unfortunate genius, and its last 
clause will give young men something valuable to 
think over. The “opinions” referred to were that 
Poe was grossly immoral: *“ And you ask me why 
such opinions exist. You will need remorse for the 
question when I say to you that until the moment 
when those horrible words first met my eye I could 
not have believed it possible that any such opinions 
could have existed at all. There is no oath which 
seems to me so sacred as that sworn by the all-divine 
love I bear you. By this love, then, and by the God 
who reigns in heaven, I swear to you that my soul is 
incapable of dishonor; that with the exception of 
occasional follies and excesses, which I bitterly la- 
ment, but to which I have been driven and which are 
hourly committed by others without attracting any 
notice whatever, I can call to mind no act of my life 
which would bring a blush to my cheek or yours. If 
I have erred at all in this regard, it has been on the 
side of what the world would call a Quixotic sense of 
the honorable, of the chivalrous. The indulgence of 
this sense has been the true voluptuousness of my life.’’ 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


_Vou XVI. No. 6. 


— 


Acligions Melws. 


Items of general and personal interest are solicited 
for this department from all quarters. 


AT HOME.. 
The Young Men’s Christian Associations of Minne- 
sota will hold their State convention at Red Wing, 
Nov. #11. 


As the result of two weeks’ operation of the Mur- 
phy movement at Vandalia, under the direction 
of Mr. Jas. R. Heisley, of Pittsburg, Pa., 1,400 have 
signed the pledge and donned the blue ribbon. Ona 
single day more than five hundred gave their names. 


The “ New Covenant” announces a new book of 
worship containing brief Scripture lessons for every 
day in the year accompanied with prayers, for indi- 
vidual and family use, adapted to the use of the Uni- 
versalist denomination. Have the Ritualists converted 
Universalism 


Mrs. Livermore, whom Mr. Moody says he never 
wanted to turn out of the Woman's Temperance Alli- 
ance because she is a Universalist, is not a Universalist 
at all, but a Baptist. When she married Mr. Liver- 
more she did not marry his religion. 

Most of the religious papers are“ going for” ** Scrib- 
ner’s Monthly,”’ because of Dr. editorial on 
“More Protestant Vaticanism."’ We do not agree 
with that article, but we cannot help wondering if 
there were no vaticanism in the Protestant Commun- 
ions whether it would be so very valiantly and vigor- 
ously defended. 


The Seventh National Conference of Young Men’s 
Christian ASsociations in Scotland was inaugurated 
July 10th by a reception of delegates at Edinburgh. 
The Union embraces 100 societies with a membership 
exceeding 10,000. Gentlemen representing the Amer- 
ican associations were present from New York, 
Brooklyn and Columbia, 8. C. 


Dr. Montfort says that Glasgow has more Presbyte- 
rian churches than any other city in the world. There 
are in all 185, of which the Fstablished Church has 49; 
Free Church, 70; United Presbyterian, 52; Covenant- 
ers, 1; United Original Seceders, 3; Morrisonites, 10. 
Besides these, there are 35 churches of other evangel- 
ical denominations. The city has a population of half 
a million. 


Wickliffe, 0., a small village, was visited a year ago 
by a delegation from the Cleveland Association. Re- 
sulting from the meetings then held a religious inter- 
est was awakened in which over fifty persons united 

sith the church. A Y. M.C. A. has been organized, 
with over seventy-five active members, which sus- 
tains a Sunday service, Weekly prayer-meeting, Bible 
class aud Sunday school. 


The Woman's Congress, Julia Ward Howe, Presi- 
dent, an unofficial but not uninfiuential body, meets 
for the fifth annual session at Cleveland, October 10, 
liand 12. Among the themes to be discussed are wo- 
men in literature, women as linguists, education for 
women, training for children, woman’s work in in- 
dustrial avocations and in charitable and religious 
movements and household art. 


We are used to seeing our articles going the rounds 
of the papers either without credit or attributed to 
that popular journal dubbed E,r., but here is an edi- 
torial of the Christian Union in the columns of the 
“Baltimore Episcopal Methodist” credited to the 
“ Philadelphia Presbyterian.”’ Probably the “ Pres 
byterian”’ copied and indorsed it; but in the editorial 
world the drawer and the endorserare not the same. 


The Sunday School Union of the Methodist Epis 
copal Church has expended $15,000 in aiding 1,200 
needy schools within the past year; it furnishes 
literature not only to the 1,900 Methodist schools but 
also to many others; the Lesson Leaf now has a cir- 
culation monthly of 1,200,000 copies. So says the 
* Methodist,"’ from which we take these figures. The 
bishop who has charge of this immense diocese is the 
Rev. J. H. Vincent, and never had a grander diocese 
a worthier bishop. 


The following statistical summary which we copy 
from the columns of the “ Christian Advocate” shows 
the present condition of the Methodist Church in 
Canada. It indicates a healthy increase. 


Conference. Members. Probatiomers. Total. 
8,420 
6.515 
Bay Quinte............ CASS 1,075 7,928 
ncrease........ 
No. of preachers this year.................. mo 
In 14 
No. of 304 
officers und teachers 2.976 
Church property this year................. $1,061,064 00 
cyear.... . 


The following is a “‘ General View" of the Southern 
Presbyterian Church, as reported to the General As- 
sembly of the present year: 


. 12; Whole number of com- 
Presbyteries ..... municunts........ .... 112.50 
Ministers and cen- Adults baptized....... Lw7 
bbe 1,115 | lnfantabaptized.... .. 4.565 
Candidates... ......... 176| Number of baptized 
w non-communicants. 22.582 
Licensures... .......... Children in Sunday- 
Ordinations............ 41 School and Bible 
Churches organized... +5 CONTRIBUTIONS. 
Churches dissolved. ... | Sustentation ........ 
Churches received from Evangelistic Fund.. .. 12.738 
other denominations 5itnvahd Fund ....... 
Churches dismissed to Foreign Miesions..... 39483 
otber denominations Education........ .... 30,088 
Number of Ruling Publication........... 10,545 
Number of Deacons. 3.338 | Pastoral Salares.. .. 512,580 
Members added on ex- Congremational........ 008 
amination 6302) Miscellaneous ..... 538.208 
Members added on -—— 
ABROAD. 


ENGLAND.—Proqress of the Ecclesiastical. Revolu- 
tion.—The most striking sign which the past week has 
afforded of the immense change in public opinion, 
on the Church and State question, is in the changed 
tone of the Conservative “Quarterly Review’’—old 
bulwark of @aurch and king, and present putative 
organ of Lord Salisbury. Even the * Quarterly’’ be- 
gins to croak like Cassandra, that unless the most 
energetic measures are taken a violent separation 
may be nigh at hand. “ 

In like manner, from the “ Evangelical” side of the 
church comes the Church Association's petition to 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, declaring dt to be “of 
momentous importance to the very existence of the 
Fstablished Church that its rulers should grapple” 
with the existing difficulty. 

All which reminds one of the suggestions urged on 
Mr. Nickleby by his devoted wife, when his business 
affairs fell into embarrassment. “Some arrange- 
ment’ was what that perspicacious lady recom- 
mended. “If I said it once, | am sure I said it a hun- 
dred times: ‘my dear Mr. Nickleby, why don't you 
make some arrangement.'’’ Poor Dr. Tait, with the 
“Quarterly"’ on one side insisting on “energetic 
measures,’’ and the Church Association on the other 
side calling on him to “ grapple,”’ and the Rev. Arthur 
Tooth squaring off in front of him and inviting him 
to come on if he dares, may be regarded as a sort 
of impersonation of the Church of England in its 
present em barrassments. 


Drawing out A. Tooth.—Through some defects in 
the legal processes the two London Ritualists who 
had been extruded from their parishes, the Rev. Mr. 
Dale, of St. Vedast’s, and the Rev. Arthur Tooth, of 
Hatcham, are both in their places and at it again. 
The see of Rochester being momentarily vacant, the 
Archbishop of Canterbury was pro tempore bishop to 
Mr. Tooth, and seized the opportunity of trying his 
powers of persuasion on that refractory brother. 
The correspondence between them is published in 
the London * Times,” and does not exhibit the Lord 
Primate of England to good advantage. Trying to 
catch his Ritualist presbyter with an argumentum ad 
hominem he gets caught himself, and ends bis part of 
the correspondence by saying: “It is, I fear, needless 
{he means to say useless) for me to reason further 
with you. I can no longer hope that anything I can 
say will induce you to act as you ought.” To which 
Mr. Tooth rejoins: “I do not care to defend myself 
from a charge of willfulness which cannot be main- 
tained by any authority beyond your Grace's state- 
meut’'’—which is a sharp slap to give to one’s “* Most 
Reverend Father in God."’ The most curious fact in the 
present situation is that the Evangelicals, who have not 
a high regard for the episcopal office, are the best sup- 
port of the bishops, while the Ritualista, with whom 
obedieuce to the bishop is an article of faith and a 
point of conscience, overtiow with the bitterest ex- 
pressions of contempt and detestation of their spir- 
itual superiors. ‘The bishops,” says the “ Church 
Times,” “ are the guilty cause of the present deadlock 
and distress, by their unfaithfulness, timidity and 
disregard of religious interesta.”’ 


A Drastic Remedy.—Some of the secular papers, 
notably the * Pall Mall Gazette” and the * Examiner,” 
propose to cut off the tap-root of sacerdotalism in the 
Established clergy by an Act of Parliament that shall 
amend the ordination service by omitting the laying 
on of hands! 5 


Brotherly Love.—A social meeting has been held at 
Regent's Park College to greet a large number of 
ministers from abroad present in London. Lord 
Shaftesbury presided. Lord Waveney made an ad- 
dress of welcome, and Sir Charles Reed, in a short 
address, expressed his opinion that the day had ar- 
rived when wise, good, and earnest men must be 
banded together in a federation closer, holier, and 
for more extensive operations than had ever yet been 
witnessed. Cordial responses to these words of wel- 
come were given by the Rev. Dr. W. 8. Plumer, of 
South Carolina; Rev. Dr. Elias R. Beadle, Philadel- 
phia: Rev. Dr. Stuarf Robinson, Louisville: Hon. H. 
W. Williams, Wellsborough ; and the Rey. Dr. Ormis- 
ton, and hearty invitations were given in return to 
their English brethren to visit the United States at 
the Conference in Philadelphia in 1880. Especially 
urgent was the invitation to LordjShaftesbury, who 


| was told that, so universally were his life labors ap- 
preciated everywhere, American Christians “ woujq 
swing the doors inside” at his approach. The Rey. 
Dr. Patton, who was introduced by the secretary ax 
one of the original founders of the Evangelical A}}j-. 
ance (Which was suggested in a letter written by him 
to the Rev. John Angell James), declared his gratifi. 
cation at the results which had been already attained 
through the instrumentality of this organization. 


The English Presbyterians contemplate the erection 
of handsome churches at Oxford and Cambridge, the 
two structures to cost not less than £25,000. To en. 
able them to accomplish this, the committee are 
making an appeal to the three sister churches of Scot- 
land, soliciting their aid in the enterprise, as many of 
the most promising Scottish students are now sent to 
the English universities. There is already a talk that 
at no very distant date—say when they get disestal- 
lishment in Scotland—the Presbyterans will unite in 
estublishing a college at Oxford. There is also a de. 
sire on the part of many that when the Oxford church 
is erected a call should be extended to Dr. Dykes. 


Mission in Ircland.—Mr. Spurgeon’s church has laid 
hands on two evangelists, Messrs. Clarke and Smith, 
and sent them to Ireland. Beginnjng at Dublin, they 
went thence to the fashionable watering-place of 
Bray, where they have held a week's services. They 
were warmly welcomed, and the nobility, as well as 
the peasants, for miles around came to the meetings, 
until, indeed, the attendance taxed the accommoda- 
tion, and many were unable to obtain admission. On 
Sunday three weeks’ special united services were 
begun in Dublin im a large tent right in the midst of 
a very poor Roman Uatholic neighborhood. A choir 
of 150 ladies and gentlemen has been formed, under 
the leadership of Mr. Smith, and they sing for half an 
hour before each service. 


Death of Missionarics.—Among pissengers 
aboard the steamer “Cashmere,” wrecked bear Cape 
Guardafin, were two families connected with the Con- 
gregational mission in Madagascar who were return- 
ing to England. The Rev. T. G. Beveridge, Mrs. 
Beveridge, their son and daughter, Mrs. Rogers, wife 
of the Rev. T. Rogers, one of tneir children and a 
nurse have by this calamity met with a watery grave. 
Mr. Rogers, with two children, one belonging to each 
family, has mercifully escaped. Details of the disaster 
are expected on his arrival in England. 


SwWITZERLAND.— Distress among the Watchmakers.- 
Movements for charitable relief are organizing in 
half of thixand other classes of unemployed workmen. 
‘*National workshops” have been opened, but with 
very unsatisfactory results. An appeal issued in Geneva 
declares that “the crisis which for four years has op- 
pressed our famous Geneva manufacture is continually 
growing more severe. Every day, workmen, heads of 
families, are thrown out of work. No one can fore- 
see the end of it. The factories are being closed. The 


distress increases daily.” 

Tue ISLANDS OF THE SeA.—The Samoan Tatands — 
The Rev. Mr. Whitmee, the Fnglish Congregationalist 
missionary in these islands, writes to the *‘ Times” to 
urge the petition which their chiefs have sent to Lon- 
don asking a British protectorate. He says: 

“The principal chiefs bave often expressed such a wish to 
me. Just before | left Samoa one said, ‘Could you not, when 
you reach England, induce the British Government to send 
us a good and wise man who would do for us in politics what 
you missionaries bave done ior us ip religion?’—that is, 
teach them how to help themsélves. The Samoan 
Islands are without doubt tbe finest and most fertile in Cen- 
tral Polynesia—perhaps, | might say, in the whole of Poly- 
nesia. They possess the finest land-locked barbor for steam 
vessels of any of the Polynesian Islands. They are compara- 
tively free from destructive burricanes The climate is good 
for the tropics. The people are a fine race. All of them 
have long been nominal Christians, and the population is 
slowly increasing. The capabilities of the islands are such 
that there is room for a thousandfold increase, without fear 
of the country being over-populated. In 1875 the imports 
amounted to £252,435, and the exports to £249,163, and the 
commerce is capable of development to almost any extent 
Surely, then, it would be worth the email expenseand trouble 
I have indicated to aid the Samoan people, and to secure the 
predominance of British intluence in their islands.” 

The area of the whole group is about 2,650 square 
miles, and the collective population was estimated m 
1849 at 37,000—a number, however, which was then 
considered to be diminishing gradually, though slowly. 


Christian Union in Tasmania.—The several non- 
episcopal ministers in Hobart Town, desirous to 
manifest their unity despite their non-uniformity. 
agreed on an interchange of pulpits on the last Sun- 
day in April. The plan seems to have giver satisfac- 
tion, and will probably be repeated periodically. The 
prevailing denominations are Congregationalist and 
Presbyterian. 


Persecution in the Loyalty Istands.—The Protestaut 
missionaries report fierce persecutions, proceeding 
sometimes “even unto blood” instigated by the 
French priests against the Protestant converts. These 
are a revival of the bloodier persecutions of 1875. 
The French government has repeatedly interfered in 
the interest of religious liberty, and the ‘** English In- 
dependent’ appeals to Lord Derby to call the atten- 


tion of the French Executive to these new acts of 
oppression and outrage. 


| 
# 
| Now it turns out according to a Boston paper that 
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* Canker in the Bad.”’ 

You watch its development with expectant 
solicitude —the choice, exquisitely molded 
bud which promises to unfold with the per- 
fect flower. You perhaps think how it will 
adorn the drawing-room vase, and anticipate 
the pleasure of showing it to your flower- 
loving friends. But some morning you find 
its head drooping, ita fragrance fled, and an 
ugly purple spot on one of the delicately tint- 
ed petals. It is the poet's “canker in the 
bud.”” How often the loathsome canker 
blights the cherished “infant blossoms’’ in 
our household gardens—those human buds 
which give earnest of a brilliant future. The 
noisome canker. so long concealed—scrofula 
—at length reveals ita dreaded presence and 
to our bright hopes succeeds the most ago- 
nizing fear, for we know the fatal sequel it 
portends—pulmonary consumption. It is es- 
timated by eminent medical authorities that 
at least one fifth of mankind are afflicted with 
this insidious malady. But its ravages are €o 
secret that even its victims are unaware of 
its presence until it suddenly discloses itself 
in some of its myriad and ofttimes fatal 
forms. A slight cutaneous eruption is often 
the only indicator of its presence. The only 
means of exterminating this disease from the 
system is by a thorough course of constitu- 
tional treatment. This treatment muet fulfill 
three indications, namely, promote nutrition, 
alter or purify the blood, and arrest disorgan- 
ization of the tissues and the formation of 
tubercles. No more efficient alterative can 
be employed for these purposes than Dr. 
Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery. While 
imparting strength and tone to the digestive 
organs it cleanses the blood and heals the 
diseased tissues. Test its virtues ere the 
deadly canker has blighted the life you prize. 


Loom Hing. a brother of Ah Wing. a Balti- 
more laundryman whose pig-tail was pulled 
by an Irish soldier last Wednesday, deposes 
and says: “Sloja man, he say nolling only 
tomee upeen "n mylee biulla hip um foo; 
mylee blulla say nolling. doee nolling; Mel- 
lican man ‘e welle dam foolee; Ah Wing say 
*‘Mellican man po kille Chinaman’; he no 
mine; my blulla kly find policeman takee ‘un 
wash ouse—alile light now!" The Irishman’s 
testimony took the form of invective. “It's 
a purty pass that the country’s comin’ to when 
a free American citizen, an' a sojur to boot, 
that cum tu fite for ye, kant havea bit uva 
shindy with a haythen Chinee without goin’ 
tu the lockup fur it.” 


Dyapepsla Cure. 

Among the many specifics for dyspepsia we 
have beard none recommended so bigbly as 
that known as “ Hoyt's Dyspepsia Cure,” of 
which Starr Ambler, wholesale druggist, 36 
Vesey St... New York, is the proprietor. We 
have reliable assurance that it is free from 
anything injurious and that it is pleasant to 
the taste. Never having bad that greatly to 
be dreaded disease, dyspepsia, we cannot 
speak from a practical experience, but we 
have the word of otbers in whom we have 
confidence that this remedy is effective and 
that many severe cases have been cured by 
its use. 


ADOLPuus, dear, what shalll do? Bridget 
has #ruck, and there she stands at the kitchen 
d with a poker in one hand and a saucepan 

n the other, threatening to break the head of 
thanew help if she dares to lay her band toa 
dish-rag. It's justawful, so it is too. 


Finest Olive or Salad Ol! 


Expressed from the choicest selected olives 
especially for, imported and bottied by, Cas- 
well, Hazard & Co., druggists. Firrn AVENUE 
HOTEL BULLDING and Sixth avenue, corner of 
Thirty-ninth street; also No. I Thames 
Street, Newport, R. I. As they bottle this oil 
themselves, they guarrantee every bottle to 
be superior to any other salad oil in market. 
Their only places of business are as above. 


Schenck’s Mandrake Pills, 


These Pills are composed exclusively of 
vegetable ingredients, and although they en- 
tirely supersede the use of Mercury, do not 
leave apy of ita ‘injurious effects. They act 
directly upon the liver, and are a valuable 
remedy in all cases of derangement cf that 
organ. Sick Headache, Indigestion and all 
Bilhous Disorders succompb to the free use of 
them. 


A FRESHMAN rather dampened the spirit of 
a class prayer-meeting which be was leading 
lately by remarking after a short comment 
that, if there was anything else in the chapter 
worth mentioning, an opportunity would now 
be given for doing it.—{(Williams Athenwum. 


For Sale. 
A Presbyterian paper. Capital needed $5000. 
Apply to N. W. Ayer & Son, Times Building, 
Chestnut and Eighth Streets, Philadelphia. 


The ** American” of Boston, bas a great 
reputation for the excellence of its table, the 
cleanliness and comfort of ita rooms and the 
air of perfection which pervades every de- 
partment. The location of the house {js un- 
surpassed and the charges are reasonable.— 
{Phila. Bulletio. 


A FOND Titusville (Penn.) parent spent haif 
the day Saturdayin the jJunk-yards looking 
for feet of the parlor stove, which the son 
bad ned when he was “saving up for the 
Fourth.” 


Organi«t, 

A gentieman of long experience desires a 
position as organist in Brooklyn.— Refers, by 
permission, to the “Christian Union.” Ad- 
dress Organist, Box 5654, New York. 


New work by Dr. Darwin.—Teils of My An- 
cestors.—[Puncb. 


Reliable he!p for weak and nervous sufferers. 
Chronic, painful, and prostrating diseases cured 
without medicine. Pulvermacher’s Electric Belts 
the grand desideratum. Avwid imitations. Book 
and Journal. with particulars, matied free. Ad- 
PULVERMACHER GALVANIC Co., New York 

ty. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


TEACHERS’ ACENCY. 


Supplies Principals for Public Schools, Acade- 
mies and vmarding Schools; feasors, Tutors 
and Governesses; gives information to Parents of 
good achouw la. 

i or going abroad or to the country prompt- 
y suited 
wr. 4. Miss M. J. YOUNG, American and For- 
achers’ Union Square (Broad- 
way side), New Yors 


HOYT’S DYSPEPSIA CURE 


is wonders among the dyspeptics al) 
thro e land, ey giad mary a household 
who bave long suffered from the gl-om reflected 
from some poor despondent dyspeptic in the 
home cire te. If your druggist does oot keep it, 

- H. AMBLER, Whole- 
New York. 


Trea- 
tise on ae ree 


yeu LECTURE ASSOC [ATIONS, Choral 
Societies, and Managers: 
Messrs. HATHAWAY & POND, 
PROPRIETORS AND MANAGERS OF 
THE REDPATH LYCEUM BUREAU, 
Boston, MASS&., 


have the honor to announce that they are prepared 
tu record apolications and make engagements for 


alithe Leading Lecturers and Musical Combina- 
tions of the Cuuotry. for Kev. 
Henry Ward Beecher, John B. 


ah, Mary 
A. Livermore. Mra. Helen BA, M. W. Whit- 
ney, the distinguished Basso, and his new Mes 
Company,.and all the great Solotate of the Coun- 
try. Send for Circuimr and Terms to 
SAY & POND, 
% Bromfield Boston. 


tPF” Of superior ENGLISH manufacture. and 
justly celebrated for Elasticity. and 
Evenness of Point. In 15 Numbers 


THE SPENCERIAN 


STEEL PENS. 


Varieties suited to every style! « For 
by the Trade A Sample (rid, con- 
taining one each of the Fi teen Numbers, by ‘mail, 
on receipt of % Cents 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 
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SERMON BY HENRY WARD BEECHER. 
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THE STRIKE AND ITS LESSONS* 
* And Paul said, But I was fret born.” —ActTs xxii., 2. 


NREEDOM bas been the aspiration of our race 
from the beginning. Men have longed for 
liberty. In many ages it was a gift, a prerogative, 
conferred by kingly hands upon select ‘classes. 
Even when men sought liberty as their birtbright 
they knew not bow to gain it; or, gaining it, they 
knew not bow to keep it; and the history of the 
human race has been a bistory of futile endeavors 
on the part of men to obtain large liberty in con- 
sonapnce with the strength of government. How 
to reconcile the power of the commonwealth with 
individual power—this has been the problem. It 
has been solved by the Anglo-Saxon race more 
nearly than by any other; but itis not perfectly 
solved yet. 

The liberty of the whole mass of society and 
the happiness of all—not because they are at the 
top, or in the middle, or at the bottom, but be- 
eause they are men and citizens—this is the study 
which should more deeply than any other interest 
every thoughtful man, every patriot man, and 
every Christian man. 

Are the working men of the world oppressed * 
Is the great under-mass of men throughout the 
world in a condition of oppression’ Yes, un- 
doubtedly, by governments, by rich men, and by 
the edueated classes. Are the great toiling multi- 
tudes of the world oppressed by governments, by 
rich men, and by the educated people of socie'y 
because they want to oppress them’ No. It is 
because it must be so. Only in the household is 
it possible for strength aod knowledge and power 
not to oppress ignorance and weakness and help- 
lessness. In the family the father and the mother 
are so related to their helpless and ignorant chil- 
dren that the power which they have is, as it 
were, imputed to those children, passed over to 
them; but the adwinistration of affairs on the 
great scale throughout the world is such that 
when wen are ignorant and weak and poor they 
cannot help being oppressed. ‘“The destruction 
of the poor is their poverty”: the destruction of 
the ignorant is their ignorance ; the destruction 
of the weak is their weakness—and that, too, by a 
great natural law. No being against being, or 
little being against much being, wust always kick 
the beam. The volume of power that is in any 
class must have scope and operation. 

Now, it is wrong to say that a ton acts unjustly 
when it weighs down halfaton. It does not act 
unjustly ; it cannot help itself, whether it will or 
won't. And because intelligence gets abead of ig- 
pnorance, and power does more than weakness, 
and experience and organized skill reap wore for 
the class that have them than they reap*for those 
who lack all these qualifies, it ought not to be 
said that it is on account of selfishness and in- 
justice ; for though there is mixed up in buman 
affairs rnuch of injustice and selfishness, yet there 
is a great law by which little beingnust appear to 
be less, and must have less, than much being, and 

‘more being must appear to be more and wust have 
wore than even much. | 

The working population of Europe is largely ic- 
norant—that is the trouble; aud therefore they 
are largely kept under. They are lacking in per- 
sonal development. They are lacking in the art 
of developing wealth. They are lacking in the 
art of self-government. They are lacking in the 
generation of ideas. They are lacking in the 
power of controling civilorganizations. They are 
small at the waist, and smaller yet in the head. 
And they reap the natural frauitsof inferiority, not 
because men want to oppress them, but because 

it is the natural order of things that tbe greater 
should surpass the leas. There are many things 
that are the result of the ignorance and of the 
want of influence on governwent of the great 
working wass in Europe which would not take 
place if they had a just position. 

The dynastic wars which bave prevailed in 
Europe within the last fifty or seventy-five years 
have been enough, I had almost said, to crush the 
very blood of life out of the great multitude of 
toiling men there. Since 1860, during the last 
seventeen years, in your day and wine, the na- 
tional debts of the world have been increased fen 
thousand million dollars. Expended for war, in- 


§* SUNDAY EVENING, July 187. Lesson: Act« xxii, 1-2. 
Hemns (Piymouth Cotlection): Noe 7. 104. Reported ex- 
pre-ely for the Christian Union by T. J. BELLINWOOoD. 


vested in war, have been all these thousands of 
willions, the interest of which isto be paid very 
largely by labor, and the principle of which is to 
be paid by-and-by very largely by labor ; and this 
immense sum is to be added to the debts that pre- 
existed. 

Are we to be told that the working men of 
Europe are not oppressed by governments? and 
are we not to believe that if they bad bad intelli- 
gence, and a hatred for war such as working men 
should have, they would bave had an influence to 
prevent this monstrous load which they must 
carry till it bends their very faces and grinds them 
on the ground ” 

We syimnpathize with European laborers in their 
efforts to right themselves. In their demand for 
education we stand by them. In their demand 
for participation in the management of public 
affairs we stand by them. In a large dividend of 
the wealth which is in part created by their labor 
we stand by them. We are on the side of work 
and of the workingwen in Europe. We think 
them to be much wronged and great sufferers. 
But in most respects the method of rescue which 
bas been proposed for their release ie unwise, un- 
natura! and impossible. 

While, therefore, we believe that they are un- 
justly dealt with, and while we are in sympatby 
with their aspirations and their determinations to 
rise toa larger manhood and a fuller development 
of social and domes'iec life, we abhor the modes 
and theories that thus far have been devised for 
the accomplishment of such a purpose. Weabhor 
them because they are cruel to the workingmen, 
and because every time they are fired off they are 
more destructive at the breech than at the muzzle, 
and damage the very men for whose benefit they 
were prepared. 

The workingmen of Eurogy, whether leaders or 
followers, are pot fir to be teachers of Americans 
in the matter of political economy and instituted 
liberty. We bave nothing to learn in these re- 
spects from Europe. We have much to learn 
from Europe in music; we have much to Jearn 
from Europe in art; we bave much to learn from 
Europe ip regard to certain elements of govern- 
ment; we bave wuch to learn from Europe in 
professional matters; but when it comes to the 
doctrine of human rights and the organization of 
individual liberty into a commonwealth we have 
nothing to learu from Europe and much to teach 
them. Therefore the importation into America 
of European emisearies and European theories 
and European methods for the relief of labor I 
look upon as ap importation of abominations. 
The theory of these emissaries is un-American— 
nawely, that it is the duty of government to be 
paternal, to look after the welfare of its subjects, 
to provide them with labor, and to tee to it that 
they are bappy. This is the form in which op- 
pression bas bad the most disastrous scope in the 
world. It is Tzarism, it is Cwsariem, it is absolute 
monarchy, to say that government is to take care 
of the people. It gives them the right to manage 
the people as they think best. 

Now, it is the duty of government to protect 
the people while they are taking care of them- 
selves—that is all: and that European theory is 
none the less despotic because it takes on a demo- 
cratic form, as it exists in the communes, the 
phalaosteries and the various Fourieristic schools 
in Europe, where it is perpetually taught that it 
is the duty of government to see to it that men 
have bread and that they have labor. As tbis 
doctrine is pow being proclaimed in our midst it 
is simply and absolutely foreign to apy con- 
geniality with the fundamental ideas and prin- 
ciples on which American institutions stand. 
“Hands off!" we say to government. ‘See to it 
that we are protected ip oar rights and in our 
individuality, but do pot go a step furtber than 
that.” Wedo not want anything of government 
except that it shall detend us from the passions of 
wen. Then we will take care of ourselves, and 
we will stand where the taking care of ourselves 
puts us, whether it be high, middle or low. 

The theories beld in Europe with respect to 
common property of every kind and bue; the 
theories in regard to the division and distribution 
of property, the coarse, clumsy, agrarian theories, 
thought to be wise by European theorists—these 
we reject because they are against natural law 
and never will be practicable. You never can 
readjust the thoughts of God in that matter. He 
bas weant tha! great shall be great and that littie 
shall be little. Men are distributed on a long 
scale; and no equalizing process will take place 


till you can make men equal in productive forces. 
_Suappowre there should be a law which should say, 
‘*No man shall be accounted six feet because the 


average height of men is five feet eight,” what 
would that law be worth %) In other words, any 
theory which teaches equalization of porition 
where there is not equality in the fruits of pro- 
ductiveness is a wild vision and not a psacticable 
theory. 

The European notions of combination among 
working men contain io them many elements that 
are correct; but there are also in them certain 
seeds of utter destruction; for combinations in 
trades-unions, communes, etc., destroy the liberty 
of the individual—and the liberty of the individ- 
ual is the one vitaltbing. It is the unit; and 
there is no cowputation except upon the integ- 
rity of the unit. The moment you take the in- 
dividual and make him werely a part of a unit, 
the moment you cewent him into the common- 
wealth as a brick is cemented into a building, so 
that he is pot a brick but is simply an indistin- 
guishable part of the general structure, that being 
the thing, and not the developments which are 
in bim individually, then you bave established an 
arbitrary, absolute government: and there is no 
possible way of waintaining liberty and popular 
government except on the basis of the mainte. 
nance of individual liberty intact—intact from the 
governwent, avd intact from al! industrial med- 
diings. The liberty of the individual is destroyed 
where men are not allowed to work when they 
please, Where they please, as long as they please, 
for whom they please, and for what they please. 
Where it is attempted to bring all workers to one 
scale—skillful and unskillful workers, long work- 
ers and short workers, good workers and poor 
workers: where it is attempted to regiment labor, 
and makeit a matterof mathematical calculation, 
the thing is preposterous. 

These combinations have also done violence to 
the rights of employers and the rights of capital- 
ists. Men talk as though to be an employer was 
a sin against huwanity, and as though the great- 
est treason a wan could commit was to bave 
capital. As if capital was anythirg but work 
condensed! Asif capital was anythipg buat that 
whith every man prides himself on havipg— 
vawely, productive laber! The man who earns 
by his labor enough to support his family through 
the week and has five dollars over op Saturdav 
night is a capitalist. That surplus woney is 


capital. It is the product of labor, and represents 
labor. And aman who holds in his bands that 
which is a representation of Jabor in large 


amounts is no more really a capitalist than a toil- 
ing man who works day by day to accumulate 
proper: vy. 

Trades unions and brotherhoods, established 
according to Furopean patterns, under the plea 
of affording protection to working men, bring in 
a petty despotism aud destroy liber'y. In the 
name of work and of working wen I protest 
against the theories of German socialists as op- 
posed to our American theories of government. 
We bave found out what they never found out— 
how to organize a commonwealth with tbe great- 
est amcunt of liberty ; and we do not propose to 
go to school to impracticable German theorists. 

I protest, too, against the political economy of 
French communes, in the name of labor and of 
the laboring men. Communism is a deadly poison 
to the working wen of the world, Lecause itis a 
contradiction of natural law. and of the indus- 
trial economy of the globe. We will give citizen- 
ship to foreigners, but we wil) give po citizenship 
to foreign theories of this kind. We will be gen- 
erous tothe mep, but we will sink their philoso- 
phies in the depthe of the sea. 

Now, what are Awerican views as distinguished 
frum there foreign views’ First, government pro- 
tects men in their righ s: and God gave them 
their rights: government did pot confer any pf 
those mgbts upon them. Government did fot 
give me wy body. It did not give my eye, nor my 
ear, por my band, bor wy vuice. Government did 
not give me the’whole of those composite elewents 
which go to constitute my being. Government 
has given me no right to liber:y. God gave me 
my right to liberty when be gave ine myself; and 
the business of government is to see to it that no- 
botly takes it away frow me upjustly—tbat is all. 
lt should recognize all men as children of God. 
endowed with certain powers and faculties ; and 
that each man hus the fullest right to the 
development of these powers and faculties— 
his thinking power; his will power; his ex 
ecutive power; his inventive faculty; bis con- 
structive faculty ; bis organizing faculty. Every 
individual man is bimselt a whole commonwealth 
of various powers; and men stand in crowds aiid 
millions in the commupni'y, each oue being sover- 
eign to a certain extent; und all that government 
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has a right to do is to say to them, ** You shall ex- 
ercise your powers without damage to one another. 
You sball not employ your rights so as to destroy 
any other man’s rights ; and we will see to it that 
you comply with this rule.” Beyond that govern- 
ment has no function. All the variety of things 
that government does are to carry ont that pro- 
tecting policy, and secure toevery man the liberty 
that God gave to him. Such is the American 
idea. 

Clear the arena! Let each man come into it 
according to what he is. Let him reap what he 
can sow. Let him have what, delving, he 
can dig out. Let him enjoy the fruits of what he 
caninvent. Let not men impinge on one another, 
or take the results of one another's labor. Let 
yovernment see that there is fair play between 
man and man in citizenship. That isthe whole of 
its business. 

When men say that government is bound to 
take all the railroads under its care, and run 
them, that it is bound to take all the telegraph 
lines under its care, and operate them, that it is 
bound to take the greater elements of commerce 
under its care, and manage them, they mean that 
the government should turn itself into a gigantic 
corporation for the transaction of all kinds of 
business, and that the products should be equita- 
bly distributed among the millions of wen on this 
continent. This is the communistic view which 
was expounded not long ayo in our neighboring 
city—a city more blessed than ours: for we have 
had no discourses advocating such a view as that. 
It is thought that this government should be a 
vast business concern. Why, even if our citizens 
were angels this would be a folly; but as men are 
human, the idea of bringing all the vast forces of 
the continent ander the control of a single corpo- 
ration, that corporation being the government— 
this idea could never have been invented by any 
one except a theorist insane by nature, and thrown 
by meditation into delirium tremens. 

Secondly, the American idea recognizes no class- 
es. We bear about “the laboring classes.” In com- 
mon parlance that phrase answers very well; but 
wen are coming to feel that labor forms a class 
which bas rights as aclass. No, notone. There 
is no human being on this continent that has 
rights as a wember of any class. I bave po rights 
because 1 belong to a professional class. You 
have no rights because you belong to the class of 
lawyers. You have no rights because you belong 
to the class of merchants. Before the law we ail 
have fundamental rights because we are citizens— 
not because we belong to the upper or the lower 
class in the community. Rich or poor, educated 
or ignorant, bond or free, black or white, foreign 
or native-born—the law recognizes none of these 
things. It is set to protect the rights of men. It 
rubs out all the old European divisions of men 
into classes, and says that all men are free and 
equal, and treats them accordingly. 

There is, therefore, to be no working class 
arrayed against a rich class. There is no rich 
class before the law, and there is no working clase 
before the law ; and in the intense sense in which 
the term “class” is aow coming to be used in the 
controversies of the day it is un-Awerican, it is 
unphilosophie, it is undemocratic, it is false. We 
are all common citizens, having the same liberty 
one as another, and the same rights one as anv- 
ther: and he who classifies men and seeks to 
antagonize them is an enemy of his country and of 
his kind. 


Thirdly, it is the American doctrine that every 
man is to have tne full ownership of bimself ; that 
he is to have every opportunity to develop him- 
self: that he is to havea right to the exercise of 
his powers and to the enjoyment of whatever he 
produces—and that, without any regard to classi- 
fication, and without regard to any condition ex- 
cept such as he can by his own exertions place 
himself in, high, low or middle. 

This was not always the case in Amerié¢a: for 
we had a thorn in the flesh—slavery. We bad an 
example in the coarsest form of that which exists 
in many of the countries of Europe to-day— 
namely, the fact that men have not a fall right to 
themselves: that they bave not that liberty which 
‘(rod gave them: that they have not control of 
that whieh by their own powers in legitimate 
*pheres they can develop. The slave was not allow- 
ed toreap the fruit of hislabor. He was deprived of 
bis matrimonial rights, and of his congenital rights. 
And in the old times when I enlisted in the war- 
fare in bebalf of working men with a black skin 
| insisted that every man had a right to the devel- 
opment of himse:if; but the law would not let 
them develop themselves. It was argued that the 
blacks were improved by slavery. So they were; 


to bring savage ruffians from Africa into America 
and teach them organized labor waa certainly a 
great benefit; and slavery would have been a 
ministration of good to these men had it not been 
that when they improved up to a certain point 
they were met by law, and public sentiment, and 
great political institutions, and svstems of politieal 
economy, which said to them, *‘ You must not go 
beyond that. You may develop far enough to 
make yourselves good working machines. but vou 
shall net develop tar enongh to heeome citizens or 
full meo.” That would have destroyed the cheap- 
ness of the slave; forthe civilized man is a dear 
animal. He has too many wants His mouths are 
too numerous, Every faculty in him is set loose. 
His thinking power, his will, and his imagination 
are brought into exercise. Every grace, every 
refinement, every purity, every element that makes 
him more than a beast must be fed: and all creation 
could not make food for the whole of mankind if 
they were civilized. God has made men so bungry, 
and with so many moutns, that only each man 
can tuke care of himself: and in order to do it he 
must have the fullest power to feed himself on 
every side. When men were slaves all they needed 
Was a rag to cover them in winter, and straw to 
om § on the year round, and pork and meal for 
food. They were as low as the ass and the ox, 
aud they had to be kept as the ox and the ass 
were, or else they would not haye been cheap : 
and if they had not been cheap their work could 
not have competed with the free labor of the 
world. There was in our midst this representative 
cage of what it is to take away the freedom of 
buman beings, when 1t was said to the man ofa 
dusky skin, ** You must not become a scholar or 
an artist, but vou shall raise cotton for your mas. 
ter and to the woman, You not cultivate 
your mind and become a teacher. but you shall 
tend children and sew for your mistress.” 

I held then (and I have not ehanged my view 
since) that everv man hada right to the nossession 
of his whole self,—bodvy, mind and soul.—and to 
the development of it. I hold now, as! held then, 
that if a man finds opportunity he hasa right to 
that opportunity. Government is not to find op- 
portunity for him, and is to do nothing except to 
let him have the liberty to use the whole of him- 
self as God gave it to him. That liberty is his 
right: and it is a right which no man bas any 
business to interfere with. It is not to be tonched 
by covernment, por is it to be touched by com- 
bined industry. It is as odious for a brotherhood 
to say to a man, “You shall not do so and so: 
you shall not work wore than eight or ten hours 
a day, and vou shall not work except for such and 
such prices,” as it would be for a man born witha 
crown of iron on his head to say the same things. 
Oppression is not the less adious because it is 
dewocratiec. would rather be swallowed by one 
anaconda than be bitten by five hundred little 
vipers ! 

Fourthly, it is an American doctrine that every 
man must stand on bis own level. He hasa right 
to anv position in wealth or honor whicb he legit- 
imately earns—and conversely. It is sometimes 
said that the world owes a wana living. It does 
if be earns it: it does not otherwise’ It is said 
that wen wust be taken care of. Certainly they 
ought to be. What they were bern for was to 
take care of themselves: but if they do not doit 
nobody is bound to take care of them—unless it 
be first their mother, and their wife afterward ! 
The doctrine at large is this: A wan wust be pre- 
served in his individuality : no power of his must 
be limited or taken away from him; and just 
what he achieves is his—no more and no less, If 
a man achieves about as much asa fly, then he 
bas a right to all the things which belong to a fly: 
if he is of the magnitude of a sparrow, he has a 
right to the girt of asparrow: if he is as large as 
a dove, he has a right to the spread of a dove’s 
wings: and if he is of the dimensions of an eagle, 
be hasaright to the whole upper air: and he is 
pot an aristocrat because he is strong and large 
and long-winged. A man has a right to stand 
just where he can put himself by his acquisitions 
and the productive power tbat is in hun: and 
standing there he ix a democrat as much if he 
stands at the top asif he stood at the bottom. A 
weaning has been put to the word * democrat” 
which places it on the wrong side: but I use it in 
ite philosophic sense, and not in its more odious 
political sense. | hold that it is quite as demo- 
cratic fora wan to stand full of power, and with 
all wanper of treasure and awplitude about him 
as the fruit of the development of that power, 
and as the representative of his own personal self, 
as itis for a pauper to stand on the corner with 
nothing in his band but four votes, on each elec- 
tion day! 

No man hasa right to go up higher by artificial 
appliances. Boosting is hateful in the great 
realm of industry. Conceit, mere empty aspira- 
tion, declaring tbat a man has a right to this, that 
or the other thing, does not carry one higher. It 
is merit, it is manhood, that carries a man up), 
and nothing else does. No political juggiery, no 
industrial machinery, no trades-anionus can long 
make a man anything but just what he is as a 
productive being. It is not iv the sphere of 
morality, it is not in the sphere of the religious 
conception of maahood, it is in ‘he simple sphere 
of political economy that | aw talking now; and 
I say that « man is to be held to be just that 
which he is as a cause ; and you are to ascertain 
what he is as «a cause by the effects which he pro- 
duces: and a wan that can produce no effects is 
no cause , and he that produces but few effects is 
small, while he that produces the wost effects is 
the largest. You may not like it, but it is so. 
Men way go.iuto rebellion against the fact that a 


smaller weight is overcome by a larger ; they ma 
say, ‘‘Two pounds have no business to weig 
down ove pound; poor little one pound weighed 
down by aristocratic 'wo pounds !” but the power 
of natural law is on the side of the largest, al ways, 
whether men would have it so or not; and no 
meddling on their part can interrupt it. It is idle 
to say that power should be on an equality with 
weakness, enterprise with indolence, self denial 
with self-indulgence. It is absurd to claim that 
an industrious versatile man should stand no 
higher and bave no more than the man who drinks 
beer three times a day, and spends half his time 
in sleep, and the rest of the time grumbling and 
saying that heis as good asthe next man. Whether 
or pot you are as good as the next wan depends 
upon who the next wan is! 

Fifthly, on that point, let me say that the test 
of all combinations, whether by governments, by 
trades-unions, or by communes, is, How much 
liberty do they secure to the individual? Avy 
combination that makes more of the individual 
map, all over and all through, is useful; but any 
combination that restricts the individual, and 
seeks to make it up to him by a certain result of 
the aggregation of men, is pernicious and poison- 
ous. 

| was born with a hatred of wrong and oppres- 
sion. My earliest reminiscences were warlike in 
that direction. My whole training through life 
bas given volume and intensity to my love of 
liberty for men. And do you suppose that after I 
had plead for the slave of America, and for the 
yeowan of Europe, and labored to secure to them 
their freedow, | could stand by and hear a com- 
bination of masons say to the contractor, ** You 
way hire workmen to la) brick, but you shall not 
make a full band yourself on your own work”— 
as they have said, and as they do say’ Do you 
suppose | could stand by and hear a coinbination 
of carpenters say to the employer, ** You may 
have tour apprentices, but never any more”? 
Whose business is it to tell him how many ap- 
prentices he shall have? What reason do these 
combinations give for this gross violation of the 
liberty of the employer and contractor’ ** We 
do not mean to have too many workmen in our 
way to compete with us, and we resort to this 
artificial method of protecting ourselves against 
honest competition. We are going to live easy, 
and you capitalists shall not do what it is your 
lawfal right to do: on the other hand, you sball 
so act that we can have a good time without re- 
gard to whether we earn it fairly or not.” They 
say, ‘‘It is necessary.” Necessity has been the 
plea of tyrants sinee the world began; and it is 
as mucb the theory of the bod carrying tyrant as 
of the tyrant on the throne, with a seepter in his 
band. Human nature is the same the world over. 

Sixthly, their relative productive power will 
rank men: not before the eivil law, for all men 
there are alike and equal, but in the rea'w of 
political econowy and of public sentiment. Being 
ranked by their productive power, some will be 
high, some will be low and some will be inter- 
mediate: some will be large and some will be 
suall ; they will be dis ributed all along the scale ; 
and though a man’s position on this seale can be 
changed by bis volition, yet the scale itself can- 
not be abolished. The law is this: that wind is 
superior to matter; that the soul is superior to 
the body. Men, therefore, who represent the 
apimal! stand lowest—and I hope they will to all 
eternity ; and those who represent the supernal 
faculties stand the highest—and they will to all 
eternity. While a man clings to his Darwiuviao 
origin (if such it is) the less he is thought of, the 
less esteem he gets, and the less power he has. 
The whole force of pature, when rightly under- 
stood, is to drive men away from 8s upidity and 
frow fleshly appetites and lusts, by the prenjums 
of culture, by the remunerations of ambition, aud 
by the fruitsof aspiration. These thinys all stand 
arrayed on the side of mind, of moral purity, of 
magoanimity, of manhood, and of man in his 
largest endeavors. 

Now, a man comes into the market and you sa 
to bim, ** What have you to sell?” hands,” 
be says. “What is in them?” ‘* Nothing but 
strength.” For that he will be puid a small 
amount—it may be a shilling or fourteen cents an 
hour. 

Avother man comes into the market. ‘* What 
ean you do?” ** Heave dirt.” Ap ox or an ass 
will beat a wan heaving dirt ; and if you sell mere 
muscle with just enough intelligence to eneble 
you to use it, you must expect to be paid ac- 
cordingly. 

Another map comes into the market. ‘*‘ What 
bave youin your bands?” * Some skill.” ** What 
is skill?” Brains.” “Then you have some 
brains es well as muscle’’ ‘I have; and I can 
do skilltul work.” He can go up, and take higher 
wages, and command more respect. The wages 
of « wan go with the manhood that is in him aud 
not with the animathood that is in hiw. 

Another man cowes into the market, and has 
his hands to sell. “ What have you in tnem ’” 
“I bave great power and great experience and 
great skill.” He stands still higber; he draws 
still bigber wages; he has rarer fruits of his labor 
apd more of them. It is the amount of mentality 
which men put ito their work that determines 
their place, their wages and their honor; and 
there are reasons for this which lie deeper than 
the speculations of modern political economists. 
Such is the American doctrine. 

Theretore, men who bring less wanhvod into the 
market ought, in spite of all . be insane theories 
which have come trom abroad, to have the low- 
est wages; and men who bring the most wanhood 
into the market ought, by a celestial edict, tu 
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have the highest place, the most honors and the 
largest remunerations, since they bave the causes 
of them in themselves. 

Well, then, what becomes of the doctrines of 
political economy which are held by our modern 
theorists’ One says, *‘A man’s desert is deter- 
wined by the amount of work which he puts into 
anything.” Is it? Why. then, a scbool-boy, dull 
as lead, that copies a sonnet of John Milton, tak- 
ing pretty nearly all day to do it, and doing it in 
wretched chirography, deserves more than Jobn 
Milton did, who struck it off in half an hour. 
This would be true if the value of a thing is deter- 
mined by the amount of work that is put into it, 
as men soberly declare that it is. Is not quality 
of work anything’ Is not kind of work any- 
thing’ Is not the faculty from which work 
springs anything? Is not the man anything? Is 
he a machine, and is the same philosophy to be 
applied to him that is applied to machinery ”? 

Another man tells you that it is the cost of pro- 
duction, and not the amount of work, that de- 
termines value. I beg your pardon, the cost is 
diminished according to the skill that is applied. 
A skillful man works quicker than anybody else. 
It would cost me to make a box—anything like a 
good bhox—to hold coal, about a bundred and fifty 
doilars. Inthe period that 1 was knocking it to- 
gether, and knocking it together in a way that 
awounted to knocking it to pieces half the time, I 
could earn a hundred and fifty dollars by lectur- 
ing: and are you going to tell me that the value 
of that box is determined by its cost, when a car- 
penter’s apprentice would have built it at a tenth 
part of the expense in time and of labor’ Are 
you going to tell me that I ought to have a larger 
amount for making that box than that bov be- 
cause | was a buogler and he was not’ That 
would be a premium on ignorance, on a lack of 
skill, on non-productiveness. This theory is 
worthy of its ofigin. It came from the womb of 
communism. - 

Another man says it is the law of supply and 
demand that determines the value of things. No; 
this law comes in more or less with its modifying 
iofluence:; but the great law, the real law, which 
determines the value of the services of men and 
of the products which they produce, is that of 
mind. The value of these things depends upon 
the kind and the quantity of the mind that is put 
into them. He that employs common mental 
powers in his work takes common wages. He that 
enjploys superior powers of mind in bis work 
takes/ higher wages. He who bas talents that 
everybody needs and stands pre-eminent, like 
some distinguisbed barrister at the bar, or like 
some wonderful artist at canvas, because he puts 
into his work more mind, of a better quality, than 
anvbody else, gets the highest price for his labor. 
You muy not like it; you may not think it to be 
right; but it is the divine arrangement, and you 
might as well accept it and not grumble. The 
real law, the actual underlying principle, is, that 
the value of men’s work, andjof the produac's of 
their work, is to be determined by the amount of 
mind and the quality -of mind which enter into 
them ; aud it is this that overthrows the nepsen- 
sical schemes of European theorists that disturb 
men’s minds and fill them with lies. 

Haviog come to this point, you may ask, What 
bearing has all this upon the great questions which 
have been agitating the newspapers of our coun- 
try lately’ It does not go to show that labor has 
received, as yet. its full remuneration: it simply 
goes to show that while, by the infelicity of phi- 
losophies, and by the cowparatively rude way of 
administering great natural principles. working- 
mep are subject to many petty injustices or in- 
formalities of justice, and that while they do 
honestly aod righbtfally aspire to higher places 
and higher things—it goes to show that while 
these things are so, the way to remedy them is not 
by the way of the grogshop, por by the way of 
the caucus, nor by the way of combinations, but 
by the way of the school, by the way of self-denial, 
by the way of wore work or better work, by the 
way of more refinement, a nobler ambition, and a 
truer manhood. That is the road out of the com- 
parative inferiority in which labor stands. 

Men that will make themselves more manly will 
be in demand and will go up; for they have the 
decree of God behind them. Men that will not 
make themselves more manly will pot goup. It 
is the decree of God that stands against them and 
resists them. And they who by any artificial 
means are raised up above their normal position 
mos! sink back, first or last, when the exigencies 
come. In times of prosperity, when all things are 
flowing briskly on, false combinations may seem 


to succeed; but when gdversity comes, and all 

artificial helps are broketNjown, and_aatural law 

takes its course, then you wilNijind tat those men 
ood 


who have the least wanb will sink to the bot- 
tom and that those who have the most manhood 
will rise to the top. The man who has great 
power of thought, great power of industry, great 
power of application, great power in combination, 
great power in execution, and great power in the 
eoutrol of bis fellow men, is a natural leader. 
The largest man among men will stand highest 
for the same reason that a large tree stands higher 
than a small tree. The large tree stands higher 
becanse it is higher, and the largest man stands 
highest because be is highest. One man rises 
above another because he bas superior qualifica- 
tions that the other has not: and this blind 
bellows-blowing: this puffing discontent into the 
vanity of men that are low, that are sordid. and 
that ure not industrious; this attempt to bave 

ven that work eight hours receive the wages of 
" een hours’ work, and to have weak men paid 
o> 1 they were strong men ; this effort to unitize 


buman nature, to obliterate all those elements 
that come from grandfatber and grandmother, or 
from father and mother, to wipe out all the con- 
genital distinctions that exist between men, is 
preposterous. 

What if a man should go out with the theory 
that it was his province to bring wheat and rye 
and barley to one and the same scale, and that it 
was a a warket that gave a different price 
for each ” bat if he should act on the principle 
that all grains should be valued alike, not only, 
but that chaff should be reckoned in the same 
eategory’ It would be about as sensible as the 
atter.pt in the great labor-market to lamp men 
together, and equalize them, high and low, strong 
and weak, skilled and unskilled, and make them 
all alike, cutting down all patural processes of 
ranking. 

What has been the history of labor in this 
country? Our fathers lived on rocks and ice—for 
such was New England soil. Being poor, how 
did they make the pittance with which they sup- 
ported their families. How did they who were 
the brain of this great nation—for New England 
was the brain of the contineut—eubsist? Was it 
by working eight bours a day? Long before the 
sun turned over in bed the honest man was out, 
apd was working from dark till late in the dark, 
day in and day out, with the minutest economy, 
fighting the animal that is in every man, keeping 
under the swine that is in every man, subduing 
the bear that is in every man, overcoming 
the wolf that is in every man, and feeding the 
manhood, the angelic nature, that was in him, 
and building himself up in ingenuity, versatility, 
piety and purity, spending little, and earning 
much on every side, until be grew to be what he 
became: and are we to turn away from the 
blessed example of such men to the teaching of 
those mushroom philosophers that have come up 
on the dunghill of monarchy’ Are we to lose the 
benefit which they taught us of work, long, large, 
continuous, patiently borne, with slowly accumu- 
lated results, cared for and economically used ; 
are we to lose sight of their instruction in fine 
work, broad work, and noble living: and are we 
to listen to the piping of disciples of the French 
echools of philosophy that tell us we should work 
but little and get a good deal, that combine 
against men if they do not do it, that ery out 
against capital. and that fight if they cannot have 
their own way? 

Let me say one word more on the subject of the 
living of working men. I bave held all my life 
long that it was the privilege and the duty of 
every young man to begin life with the idea of 
organizing the kingglom of the household. I have 
always taught, and 1 hold to it more strongly to- 
day than I everdid before, that it is the right and 
privilege and duty of every laboring man who 
can, not only to support the animal that is ip him, 
but to support his Nigher faculties. Luxury may 
be either the one or the other of twokinds. There 
is a luxury that feeds and pampers the body. 
That is corrupt luxury. But there is a luxury of 
another sort. And I not only advocate and de- 
fend, but I enjoin upon every youvg wan as a 
duty, the feeding of his sense of beauty, and the 
feeding of his sense of largeness in domestic 
economy. 

Men talk about plain living and high thinking. 
You never saw a nation that lived plain and 
thought bigh. A man in a community that is 
rich, and has its accumulations, its institations, 
its libraries, its publications, its arts, its coteries, 
its refinements—be, being poor, can live plain and 
think high; because be bas bis dividend of that 
state which is the re-ult of riches; but no com- 
wap ean be civilized except through riches. 

ou cannot civilize poverty. If a beathben nation 
are visited by a missionary, and they do not begin 
to plow and reap. bis gospel will come to nothing 
in their midst. They way sow wheat, but it will 
turn out chaff. If you educate a community, it 
will be by the power of wealth. I+ is by Develee- 
ing the realm of matter that God develops the 
realm of miod in man. Working is education, 
and the organization of the fruits of working is 
moral and wsthetic education. I hold that a 
working man should be highly educated ; and I 
believe the time is coming when a boy will be sent 
to college if he is going to be a farmer as be is 
now sent to college if he is going to be a lawyer, 
a physician, or a minister. And why should 
not men be educated for the farm, for the machine 
shop, and tor the quarry? A man is not to be 
educated because an education wil! help him to 
thrift in life, but because he is aman. It is his 
business to make his manhood larger ; and educa. 
tion means manhood, all-sideduess, in men. 

Now, I say to every mechanic and to every day- 
laborer, “If possible, buy a piece of ground; 
and if necessary, in order to pay for it, call on 
God and stop using tobacco. Call on God, and 
let alone beer, and strong drink of every kind. 
Say to your passions, ** Not one cent for you.” 
a ‘I buy ground for the saintly feet of my 
wife to tread upon.” And as you put up your 
cotiage, say, ** 1 dedicate it to the children that 
(sod shall give me. Sainted shall they become.” 
Let every working man procure him a home, and 
let it be the ambition and glory of his life to ac- 
quire property that be may make that bome 
shine doubly bright ; that his walls may not stare 
empty upon bim, but that they .may blush with 


works of art by noble men. It would be one of 
the greatest satisfactions of my life if I could see 
that the mass of the working men of my time 
had bomes of their own, and that those bomes 
shone with the luxuries and art of a larger man- 
These are things 
y are men ; and 


hood aod a more refined life. 
which belong to men because the 


they belong to working men as much as to any 
others. 

But suppose, in the revolutions which come 
upon men in life, disaster overtakes them, or sup- 
pose that in the depression of industry sleuderer 
wages Are paid to them, what is the manly course » 
Come, let me put this matter to you, my brother: 
what ought a man when be begins to feel the 
shrink and pinch, to do’ An Indian might be 

our teacher. Put fire or a cutting edge to an 
ndian, and he stavds impassive; por can you 
wring a word from bis lips; he will pot complain -; 
and shalla civilized man be more womanly than 
an Indian? When you bave hard times do not 
grumble, do not fret, do not unman yourself. If 
a man, in the wise econowy of God, is obliged to 
suppress a part of that which before he bas had, 
he ought pot to give up his piano without some 
ngr. It may be that on that instrument the 
and of his wife bas soothed him in the evening 
hour; it way be that his daughter, whom God 
bas taken home, from this piano has chanted to 
him sweet songs of Israel ; and there may be abont 
it associations sweeter to him than any wusie 
that was ever in its chords; nevertheless, a man 
ought to be manly enough to be able to be poor 
after be has been well off. A wan ought to know 
how to go up, and he ought to know bow to go 
down. And when a man is going down, ana he 
comes to that point in which he is obliged to deny 
hiweself of luxuries and of things which were his 
pride and glory, is he to magnify bis misfortune 
and make his burden as great as possible, or is he 
to put the best face on his circumstances, and say, 
‘My dear wife and children, these things are plea- 
sant, but we can do without them”? And whena 
man cower down to asipngie dollar a dev is he to 
throw up bis bands ip despair, and say, ** Woe be to 
we! Woe be to me! The Egyptians have pursued 
us, and where shall we go? he sea is before us, 
the mountains are on either side of us, Pharaoh and 
his host beset us in the rear, and we shall be de- 
stroyed! Oh, forthe leeks and onions! We re- 
member the days when we bad onions and cucum- 
bers and leeks”? Is that the manly course for 
bim to pursue? Not if a man were dying with 
hunger should he forget to be a man: and if, far 
from that, he bas coarse food, and enough to sus- 
tuin the needs of the body, is he to slink and 
moan because he has not the better things of life’ 
It is better that he should bave these things if he 
ean; but if he cannot, which is the manly way 
for him to meet bis misfortune’ I said last Sun- 
day night, | say to-night, aud I shall say to the 
end of wy tife, that when a map is reduced in ecir- 
cuwstances, and he goes down toward poverty, 
he should see to it that while he loses his house, 
bis furniture, his books, and everything else, he 
does not lose bimself. Bankruptcy never hurts a 
man till it begins to attack bis manhood. That 
is bankruptcy indeed which destroys manhood in 
men. That is the kind of bankruptcy which | 
deplore, and against which I warp all working 
men. If bard timescome, work more, and grumble 
less. If you are called to go down to extremity, be 
manly about it. 

I do not say that a dollar a day is enough to 
supvort a workingman ; but I do say that it is 
enough to “a a man—that is tosay, if it gives 
him bread. ot that a man should eat bread 
alone forever ; but be is going through an experi- 
ence; be is going through a transition: and it is 
a mere question of how he will carry himself dur- 
ing the emergency. I hold that a mao should be 
obedient to everything that is superior ; and tbat 
whatever his circumstances may be, whether he 
is in wealth or poverty, whether he is in peril or 
security, whether he is at home or abroad, wheth- 
er be is popular or hated and detested, he should 
be his own monarch, and stand suprewe in the 
administration of bis thoughts aud feelings. No 
man should suffer the outward world, or intrusive 
public sentiment, to sbake him from bis firm cen- 
ter ip himself. Stand ; and baving done all, stand. 
Do not crawl. Do not sneak. Do not grumble. 
Be men, avd bear adversity better than you bore 
prosperity. 

By the way, then, of education, by the way of 
moral culture, by the way of refinement, by the 
way of versatility, by the way of increasing indus- 
try, by the way of acuteness, by the way of man- 
hood after the pattern of Christ Jesus, let the 
workingwen of America go up; and they never 
shall go so high that I wil! not bless God for their 
elevation. 

Thank God that the momentary irruption which 
threatened us bas in the Divine providence passed 
away; and let me repeat what | said in the open- 
ing of last Sunday night's discourse, that there is 
no class ip the community to whom we are more 
indebted, or to whom we owe a greater tribute of 
gratitude than the vast army of men who conduct 
our railways. By night and by day, over count- 
lees miles, we are carried in safetv—tor it is safer 
now to ride on the railroad than to remain at 
home. On an average, fewer wen of an equal 
population die of disaster on railways than at 
their bomes through accidents. And for this se 
curity we are indebted to the skill and watchful- 
ness of the railroad operatives. We therefore owe 
them a tribute of respect and appreciation and 
honor; but that tribute of respect and apprecia- 
tion and honor ought not to lead us to gioss overt 
their mistakes, and to approve of their pbilosopby 
when itis wrong. Becuuse we are their brotbers 
we should rebuke them ; and stand by thet which 
is right, and for the sake of work, and for the 
sake of workingmen. 

God bless the people—the young, workingme?, 
and all men—and ma <e them fit for the life which 
is to come, by waking them wore fit for the fun 
tions of the life that now is. . 
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Financial. 


From Monday, July 30. to Saturday, 
Auy. 4. 
Financial Quotations- Gola,— 
Mondss. Wednesday, Saturday 
July ®, Aug. i. Aug. 4. 
Leal Tenders “4.7 4.7 
Gevernment Bonds«,.— 
(Most of these figures indiana the highest nomina 
retea,) 


113 
Fives. i881. c....... 110% 


Ourrency sixes. . 
Hids tor State Bonds. 


do fe. "S8.... N.Y. fe. G.L. — 
do 21 N.Y. fe, GL. 

do js. LR artis. — N.Y. 56. G.L. Wi8... — 

Go M.40.8... — N.C. OJan.& Ju 

d0 is. LL — Ge 

a0 78, M.O.&h... — NC. © 

fe... I Ni ..coup..om.J.4J 47 

N.C. dv of. A&U 47 
a0 7s. new oonds. “und. act, 

do is ind sed. wi du 

Conds JUS N 4 ™ 

Il. coup. Ciase |.. - 

lil. coup. 79 “ao 

Kentucky ‘s....... Ohio to. 105 

do 8... Rhode te.... W7 
do BOUth os.. 
ao t’ ry. do fs, Jan.&Ju. 36 
do L.B..... do F’a Act, 
do Ss. L.B.. i876 dv 45 
do io LC. 
78. consoi’a. 77% ao ts of 37 

Mich. tm, do Non-fund., b. 

'866........ Tenn, #8, old........ 

av 7 . Va. oe, old ee. ** 
Ge. "78... ... 100s ao a.b.. 

Lv bds.due 156 a0 w 

Funding b. M4-5.... -- Guneol...... 78 

Asvium or U.d 40 mat. coup 

H. & =t.J. due 10) ado consel.. 2d se. 

do deferred...... 5 

N.¥. Mee. B’¥ &.... — of 1004 77 

N.¥.C. B Loan.... - d0 small b..... 

N.Y. %. Cc. B NMegis. ..... 77 

N.¥. 60, C.L. 1877... — 


Foretau Exchange.— 


2 dave. dave. 
London ortme bankers 424% 


Wholesale Prices Farm Produce. 


For the week ending August 4, 1877. 


Hutter.—Heceipte for the week were BOK 
packaves. Exports for the week packages 
The market ts free for export with sales of one but 
of 1.300 pkgs. choice Western at isc. and lines of 
fine State cream at Lxat%c. August always makes 
the river and oear by patls come of tess desirabie 
quality and buyers are then thrown upon the finest 
Western and New York Stace creameries for their 
best selections. The slowest thing on the list im 
ordinary summer make State butter worth Wee. 
Also creameries that have been held overa few 
weeks, theredy losiog freshness and flavor. 
flavored butter fresh from the churn seils quick. 
We quote’ Fine fresh creamery make, Me Be.; 
fine high-@avored private dairy fair to 
g0ud State butter, fresh Western mill 
butter, commun Western butter i2q lic. 

Cheese. Keceipts for the week, boxes. 
Bxports, 9.1% boxes. The market is \ lower 
than last week and buyers are very hara upon apy 
stock of in condition, flavor or quality. At 
the close lO%@l0\e. is the extreme stup for fan- 
cles, and nine and the [{ractions is accepted for 
what op a0 active market would be considered 
good enough stock. Wequote: Fine factory, l0\ 
@i0\e.; fair tu good. .partly skimmed, 
ase 


Kags.—The market declined lh¢2c. per doz., and 
prime fresh State stock had to be sid at Iéec. per 
dus. Quote: Fresh State and Penn. eggs, per auz. 
16 oe. 

lAve Poeultry.—Chickens. per Fowis 
N@ISKc.; roosters, turkeys, Lielic. Ducks, 
per pair, S0i@75c. 

Beeawax is wanted at 


quote: Marrows, prime, per bush.. 
$3.55@4.00c.; mediums, $2.60¢62.75. 

Dried Apples.— There has bern more inquiry 
from Western markets. Sales, 100 Dbbis. N. Y. State 
quarters at 4Kc., 125 Dbis. at 6c., and 6c. bid for Ww 
bbis. choice sliced State fruit. Quote: quarters, 
5e.; sliced, 


The Safe Deposit Co. 


OF NEW YORK, 
(THE FIRST ESTABLISHED IN THE WORLD.) 


FRANCIS H. JENKS, Pres’t. 
140, 142 & 146 Breadway, cor. Liberty St. 
RENTS SAFES IN [TS BURGLAR-PROOF 
VAULTS; (615 to $200 per annum); aiso 
Receives on Special Deposit, 
UNDER GUARANTEE, 


BONDS, STOCKS, MORTGAGES WITH THE 
BOND, WILLS, PLATE, JEWELRY, 
VALUABLE PAPERS. 


(81 & year on $1,000 of Bonds, or a tenth of | pr. ct.) 


FISK & HATCH, 
BANKERS, 
No. S&S Nassau Street, N. Y. 


U. 8. GOVERNMENT Bonps bought and sold 
in amounts to suit investors: also, Geld, 
Silver and foreign coins: Deposits received 
in Currency or Gold, and interests allowed 
on Balances: Special attention puid to In- 
veatment Orders for lianeous Stocks 
and Bonds. 


DAVID W. LEWIS & CO., 


85 and 87 Broad St., 
CORNER 8OUTH WILLIAM @T., NEW YORE 
Sell Butter, Cheese, Eags, etc.. on Commis 
stenun. Make cash advances upon same, and send 
returns a8 sold. Mark goods and address 
letters, DAVID W. LEWI8 & CO., 

New Yorg. 
A4iso are salesmen for the “ Rockdale.” Catsxil) 
Vonntalin and other creamer'es. 


- 


Those answering an Advertisement 
will confer a favor upon the Adver- 
tiser and the Publi or by stating 
that they saw the advertisemeut in 
the Christian Union. 


OFKFICH OF 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Companv. 


New York, January Mth, 1877. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of 
the Company, submit the following State- 
ment of its affairs on the 3lat December, 1876. 


Premiums received on Marine Kisks, 
from let January, 1876, tu jist Decem- 
84,929,107 
Premiums on Potictes not marked off 


Total anfount of Marine Premiums.... $7,101,457 73 


No Potictes have Life 
Risks; oor nnected 
with Murine — 
Premiums marked Off fr m ist Janu- 
ary, 876, to 3 st December, I876........ 95,071.09 
Loeses patu during the same 
Returns of Pre- 
wmiume and Ex- 
BORGES % 


The Company has the following Asseta, viz.: 


United States and =tate of New Vork 
Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks... $11,008.70) 
— secured by Stocks.and other- 
Renal Estate and Bonds ani Mortgages. 267 00D 
interest, and sun iry notes and 
due tne (© mpany, est'mated at. ..... 
Cash In 


Teial Amount of Assets............. 


402,350 19 
1312.54 38 
31 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
cates of profite will be paid t.: the hoiders thereof, 
or their tegal recresentatives, on and after fues- 
the Sixti of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the tssue of 1873 
will be redeemed and paid to the holders therevf, 
or their lewal representatives, on and after Tues- 
day, the sixth of Feoruary next, fr m which date 
all tunterest thereon wiil cease. the certificates to 
be produced at the time of payment, and cancelea. 
certificates which were issued for pre- 
miums,the payment of interest and redemption 
will be in gold. 

A divi end of Forty Per Cent. ts Jeclare! on the 
net earned premiums -f the Company. for the 
year ending Sist December, .876, for which 
cates will be issued on and after Tuesday, t 
Third of Apri! next. 

By order of the Board, 


J. HU. CHAPMAN, Seeretary. 


TRUSTEES: 
J. D. JONES, FRANCIS SKIDDY 


CHARLES DENNIS, ALEXANDER V. BLAKE, 


Lewis (URT nT. B. MINTURN, 
H. CHARLES 4. MAR<BALL, 
Low W. LANE, 
DAVID LANE, OBERT L. STUART. 
GORDON W. BURNHAM, JAMES G. De FOREST, 


FREDERICK CHAUNCEY, 
“HARLES D. LEVERICH. 
ADAM T. pace 
Horace Gu 


VANIEL MILLER, 
Wu. STURGIS, 
Josiau 0. Low, 
WILLIAM 


ROVAL PHELPS. EDMUAbD W. 
, JouHN ELLIvTT., 

A WILLIAM BRYCE, 
JouN WILLIAM H. 


Hi W EBB, PeTex V. KING. 


CHARLES P. BURDETT, 


J. dD. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. MOURE td Vice Pret. 
A. A. RAVEN, id Vice Pres't. 


HANOVER 
Fire Insurance Company. 


120 Broadway, c cor. Cedar St. 
Capital Paid in .. $500,000 00 
Reserves for all ogee 


inctuding Relosurance ....... 633.489 45 
Net Surplus............... 409,393 14 


Total Assets, Jan. ist, 1877.. $1,644,882 59 


B. S. WALCOTT, President. 
REMSKEN LANE, Secretary. 


P’S Custom Shirts made to measure. 
be very beat, 4 for $9, delivered 
Keep’s Patent Made Dress 
The very best, 6 for ¥ delivered LL, every where. 
AD elegant Set of Gold plate collar and sieeve 
Buttons given with each half dozen Keep’s shirts. 
“ampies and ful! directions maiied free 
Merchants supplied at a sma! commission on cust. 
Trade circulars mailed free on applicatio 
Keeo Co.. 165 Mercer st.. ‘NewYork. 


PATENTS 


BROOKLYN ADVERTISEMENTS. 


MANACED BY LADIES. 
Brooklyn Employment Bureau, 
20 Cencerd Street, between Fulton and 

Wasbington Streets, Breoklya. 

Family helo of all kinds. We do nut promise 
perfection, but try to select good women for do- 


mestic service without regard to nationality or 
religion. N.B.—Wet Nurses supplied 


OVINGTON BROTHERS 


Fine China and Glass Goods, Majolica. 
Wedgweed and Fayence Ware. A fine as- 
sortment of Clecks, Brenzes, and Elegant 
Fancy Geoeds of our own Importation. 


246, 248, 250 & 252 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N.Y 


and Ne. 146 ate Street. (hicage. 


A NEW IDEA. 


GENTLEMEN'S FURNISHING GOODS at the 
lowest prices ever offered. We do business almost 
without expense, and therefore sell at a mere com- 
mission of profit. We put up packages as stated be 
low, which are forwarded, free of expense, to any 
address, upon receipt of price. 


No. 1. 8 New York Mills Custom-made Shirts, $4 0 
No, 2 1 New York Mills Custom-made Shirt, + $3 00 
Collars, 2 pairs Cuffs, 1 Silk Neck- Tie. * 
No. & 4 Collars, 2 pairs Cuffs, 1 Silk Neck-Tie. | gy po 

Linen Handkerchief, 
No. & 8 Collars, 1 pair Cuffs, 1 Silk Neck Tie, , 1% 


Goods are all fine in quality, and prices below whole 
sale rates. For the re iability of this offer, refer to 
the pablisher of this paper. 

PARTRIDGE & CO., Box 2370 I’. O., New York C Cny. 


All Persons in Delicate Health who needa 
laxative, corrective, anti-febrile or anti-bilious 
med!i-ine are Advise!) to use TARRANT’S EFFER- 
VESCENT SELTZER APERIENT, and forthis reas 
it removes ailh.acrid matter from the b wels ana 
regulates the secretions and exertions, without 
impairing the strength. Scld by druggists every- 
where. 


PAINTS 


These Paints are in every respect atrictiy first- 
class, and second t* no others in the market in 


purity, richness, and permanency of color, beauty 
of foish, and durability. They are prepared ready 
forthe brush io twelve newest shades and stand- 
ard colors, suitable for the tasteful decoration of 
all classes of bulldings, inside and out, and for all 
purposes where a perfect protective coating is re- 
ulre 
“owing to the wonderful covering properties of 
these Paints, the farmer, merchant, and manufac- 
turer can, by their use. possesve and beautify thetr 
buildings, fences, or other wood and tron work, at 
from one half to two-thiras of the usuai cost of 
mixed paints, or white lead and 


“THE ASBESTOS PAINTS contain no wa- 
ter, alkahk, or other useless of deleterious ingre- 
dients, such as are used in pearly all the liquid or 
so c.lled chemical paints, and ure guaranteed to be 
the moat du — » paces in the worid for outside work, 
Send for sam 

ASB Estos: ‘ROUF PAINT. for tin and 
shingle roc fa, tron weed, agricultural implements, 
fences « ut- pbuilaings, & 

A*BESTOS ikE-PROOF PAINT, 7 
per ga.ion, white or light tints; tor the protection 
of Factories, Bridges, Botier Rooms, apd other 
woodeo structures in dunger cf lenition from 

rks. cinders, or flames,and also for preserving 
the cluss of Outbulidings, Fences, &c,., which are 
usually teft unpainte.. 

Roofing, “heathing, Steam Pipe and Boll- 
er Coveriags, Ste+om Packing, &c. 

Ali these materials are prepared ready for use, in 
neat and compact form, are suttable for ali climates, 
and can be easily a plied byanyone. Liberal tnduce- 
ments to General Merchants, Dealers, and Large UVon- 


SEND FOR SAMPLES, ILLUSTRATED CATA- 
LOGUEs, PKICE-LISTS, &c. 


H. W. JOHNS MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
Maiden Lane, New VYeork. 

PHIL ADEL HIA BRANCH, 46 St. 
TRAIN Bosto 


DOWNI EK & CO. 
Also F. H. Wil som Baltimore. 
jon Cu..Columbus, Ohio. 
Bee” w 
sale bY | MM. BUCK & CO. St. Lowle 
ic. A. PA ARKER @ CO., New Orleans. 
| THOMPSON & UPSON, San Francisco. 
BARLOW’S |THE WASH BLUE 
D. 8. WILT BERGE ER, 


INDIGO BLUE | 24 street. 


ON'S 
Hymn n une Books 


SOCIAL MEETING & FAM 


York, Chicago & New Orleanga 


dispose of 100 PIANOS & OK NS, oew and 
second-hand of first-class ee including 
WATERS’ at lower prices fer cash or Install- 
ments or to let until paid for than ever before 
effered. WATERS’ GRAND LARE and 
UPRIGAT PIANOS & ORGANS INCLUDING 
THEIR NEW SOUVENIR AND BOUDOILIR ) are 
the BEST MADE. 7 Octave Pianos 8150.7 1-3 
de not usedayear. “2 Stop Organs 
$50. 4 tops $658. 7 Stops 868. 8 Stops $75. 10 
stops $88. 12 stops 8100 cash, not uxed a year 
in perfectorder and warranted. LOCAL an 
TRAVELING AGENTS WANTED. Illustrated 
Catalogues Mailed.A liberal discount! o Trochers, 
Miniaters,Churches,etc, Sheet music at half price. 
HORACE WATERS & SONS, Manufactrs.and 
Dealers, 40 East 14th St., Union square, N. ¥. 


The New York “ Times ™ says: ’ Orches- 
trion Chime Organ” is a little instru- 
ment, simply perfect. e chime of two and 
one-baif octave belis, and the artistic effects ca 
—_ of being produced by the piayer are singular 


The tone is full, clear. and resonant. and a very 
interesting effect ts produced with the chime of 
bells —Christian Union. 

The Waters’ Pianos are known 
very best. We are evabied to speak of 
instruments with confidence, from personal Know! 
edge.—N. Evangelist. 

We can speak of the merits of the Waters’ 
Pianos from rsopal knowledge, as being of the 
very beat quality.—(Aristian Intelliwencer 


25 cE NTS and 3 cent stamp for % beautifu 
romeo Curds, or 3 Scroll. or 0 White and 
with name. By Keturn Mail. Thou- 


OANNCN. Box Boston 


Explanation. 


Many teachers have expressed surprise that a large 16 page weekly paper, like The Sunday School 
Times, could be furnished for three months for twenty-five cents, the price at which it has been advertised. 
The explanation is this:—In planning for its lesson helps for 1877, The Sunday School Times endeavored 
to secure the services of the best men for each department of Bible study. PROF. TAYLER LEWIS, 
then standing foremost among the Christian Hebrew scholars of America, was to give critical notes on 


the Qid Testament lessons. 


(These notes he completed before his death.) PROF. A. C. KENDRICK, 


equally prominent as a Greek scholar, was to give similar notes on the New Testament lessons. The 
REV. NEWMAN HALL, of London, one of the most popular Bible expositors of the world, was to give 


popular expositions of the lessons. 


An application of the lesson teachings to every-day life was to be 


made by the editor, H. CLAY TRUMBULL, while “ FAITH LATIMER,” already so favorably known to 
the readers of The Times, was to continue her help to the teachers of younger classes. 


The lesson plans for the year included also special articles from distinguished Bible students, in 


explanation of the geography and the manners and customs of Bible lands, and of the biography of 


Bible characters. This list already comprises Chancellor Howard Crosby. President Charies E. Knox, 


Professors J. L. M. Curry, Henry J. VarwLennep, and 
W. L. Gage, and others. 


Ormiston, andi Henry C. Fish, and the Rev. 


B. Riddle the Rev. Ors. Wm. M. Taylor, Wm. 


In view of the aid which is thus offered to pastors, superintendents and teachers, the publisher 
confidently believed that whoever became fairly acquainted with The Times would not consent to be 


again without it. 


Therefore the very low offer, which is here repeated, was made to new subscribers, 


to induce them to learn for themselves its value, and to take it first on trial, and then permanently 


THE OFFER RENEWED 


receive The Times every week for three months. 


have not taken the paper within the last six months), the regular price being $2.15 a year. 


If you will send your name and Post Office address, together 
with twenty-five cents, to the address given below, you will 
This offer is only for new subscribers (persons who 


If at the 


end of the three months you are not satisfied with your investment, the money will be returned to you. 


If you think it has paid you, we hope you will become a regular subscriber. 


tional, a specumen copy of The Scholars’ Quarterly will be sent. Specimens of the Weekly Lesson Leaf 
aise free. Address, 


For seven cents, addi- 


JOHN D, WATTLES, Business Maneger, 610 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
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Vor. XVI, No. 6, 


The Houschal. 


UNNECESSARY LABOR, 
By Mrs. Henry WarRD BEECHER. 


A SHORT time since we, in part, replied to 
oh. one who complained that our directions 
were ‘‘too particular.” We could not see our way 
clear to accept the criticism as correct. The work 
which we advocate appears to us, in ordinary 
eases, peculiarly necessary, because, rightly per- 
formed, it is in the end time-saving. 

But in looking over other letters, whose writers 
are inclined also to think we “bind heavy bur- 
dens,” it is evident that it is not so much the labor 
of following these rules that is irksome and over- 
fatiguing as it is want of taste for the work—a 
disinclination for the coarser duties which must 
be performed. They accepted these duties when 
they willingly assumed the dignity of mistress of 
the home; but they would keep the position 
without the pressure of the cares that come of 
necessity with it. They have a strong preference 
for pretty, delicate, fancy employment—work out 
of the kitchen—that will leave the hands white 
and soft, always ready for the most delicate ein- 
broidery or the piano. 

Very many of our young ladies are married al- 
most as soon as they leave their seminaries, know- 
ing nothing of the most simple kinds of work. 
While in school their music, drawing and painting 
occupy all the time not needed for the more sub- 
stantial parts of their education. Their mothers 
may live ip great style, or may be engayed in fancy 
stores, dressmaking, etc., aud having no time for 
home duties their daughters can have no know!l- 
edge of such things save what they can obtain in 
a boarding-house. If their mothers are sensible, 
they have been taught to take care of their own 
rooms, to wake their own beds, perhaps to sweep 
and dust. With such preparation, how many 
young girls pass from their school-room into mar- 
ried life ! 

With the best intentions and most earnest desire 
to be true ** helpmeets” for their husbands, young 
ladies who enter the married state no better pre- 


‘pared for the right performance of all the duties 


that belong to a home have some dreary hours in 
prospect till they learn by many sad failures, 
wany experiments, the lessons that should bave 
become familiar long before marriage. It is sel- 
dom that one defrauded of the home education 
and a mother’s teaching ever becomes expert in 
all that knowledge that is needed to make a good 
housekeeper. There are so many little things 
that should have become familiar as A, B, C from 
earliest girlhood. Many of our scbool-girls have 
never been trained to notice the small things that 
must be done to insure a neat and attractive 
home. 

How wapy girls brought up at too large a num- 
ber of our city homes know what has been done 
to wake the parlor, dining-room or chambers 
look so restfuland pleasant’ They are late in bed 
or busy with lessons, and have not noticed that 
their wothers have either themselves carefully 
dusted the rooms and all they contained or di- 
rected a servant to do it, and arrange everything in 
a neat and attractive manner. They might notice 
that there was sometbing strange or disagreeable 
about the premises if these little things were neg- 
lected, but would they understand what was wrong 
or how to rectify it ’ 


“ When I read your article on dusting I thought—Well, I've 
no carving, etc., to clean; but when I began to look around I 
was surprised to see that there was quite a quantity of dust 
even on my plain furniture.” 

(The writer remarks that she had very little 
knowledge of domestic affairs when she warried.) 

“TI went to work with a will and made quite an improve- 
ment. But spring sewing is coming on. J keep but one ser- 
vant and do the sewing and mending for five: and it is so 
easy for me to leave all to the girl and do nothing but run 
the machine till lam weary. and in the afternoon run down 
town to do the shopping. etc. 

“The question with me is, How shall J oversee the house- 
keeping faithtully, and keep up nearly all my own sew- 
ing etc., etc. 

“My sewing consists of my own ard little daugbter's gar- 
ments, shirts and mending for my busband and two boys. 
My little girl is our pet and darling, and it t my delight to puff 
and tuck and braid for her, because I love to see her looking as 
daintily pretty as possidble."’ 

(The italics are ours.) 

Now this is one of the kinds of unnecessary 
labor that we refer to. In the first place we think 
a sweet, innocent child is disfigured by over dress 
and much trimmings. If one half the time de- 
voted to puffing, tucking and braiding little girls’ 
dresses—we will not now speak of the mother's 


own dresses—making them look more like French 


dolls than precious home blessings, several excel- 
lent things would result from the change. Moth- 
ers would have less disposition to complain of too 
particular rules for housekeeping, for they would 
find abundant time todo or superintend the doing 
of all that the most fastidious could desire, and 
also greatly curtail family expenses. Their own 
health would be tirmer, and home joys and com- 
forts greatly enhanced. 

But the benefit to the little ones would be far 
more perceptible and important. Much of the 
innocence and simplicity of childhood is taken 
away from those children whose mothers teach 
thew, at least by their deeds and example, that 
elaborate fashionable dress is a matter of the 
greatest importance. They soon learn to watch 
their companions and wake ill-natared or envious 
comparisons between their pliymates’ wardrobes 
and tbeir own. They become old before they 
have tasted the simple pleasures of childhood, 
and such companionship and amusements as 
befit their tender years. 

My dear child, spend more time in making your 
home beautiful, if only in its spotless cleanliness. 
Keep your lace curtains if you wish: we would, 
even if **the children play about them” and make 
it necessary to **do them up every three months.” 
They will make your rooms bright and cheerful. 
(vive less time and thought to * puffing, tucking 
and braiding” your little girl's dresses and you 
will have time and strength and great pleasure in 
doing all that is necessary to make your home de- 
lightful and at the same time keep your “ pet and 
darling” worthy of the affection of all much 
longer than if you train her, through dress, away 
from the simplicity of childhood into an unnatural 
artificial life. 


The Little Folks. 


PICTURES ON THE SLATE. 
By Mary B. Peck. 
N the parlor, on the hearth rug, 
. Close beside the glowing grate, 


Sit our little Bess and Willie 
Making pictures on the slate. 


Waiting, too, for papa’s coming 
Home, from distant town away ; 

Wishing, little hungry babies, 
That he'd hasten on his way. 


“Now,” says Wil! to little Beastie, 
Rubbing slate with one fat thumb, 
“Let me make a splendid picture 
Of dear papa widing home.” , 


Closely, then, both heads together, 
How they strain each finger joint, 

Sketching out a scene so wordrous 
With that little pencil point. 


The horse they drew was very little, 
The carriage—it was very big, 

And the dog that ran behind it 
Looked just like a little pig. 


But how proudly they survey it 
When at last it all is done! 
Never Angelo or Titian 
Felt a greater triumph won. 


So absorbed, they saw not enter, 
Panting, snuffing as he came, 

(ne of the expected comers 
Pictured io that small slate frame. 


And a paw, all wet and heavy, 
Sends the slate down with a crash, 

Cold nose rubbing. tail a-wagging 
On them bounces dear old Dash. 


(iver, then, go dog and Willie 
With a tumble on the rug: 

Up jumps joyful little Bessie 
For dear papa’s kiss and bug. 


THE KNIGHTS OF SKAGUE. 
By M. B. 8. 


HEY were vot the knights of bistory, riding 
forth with lances flashing in the sun to slay 
dragons and set captives free, but they did valiant 
deeds, nevertheless, these brave young Knights of 
Skague. 

Skague, at the time our story opens, was a little 
seaport village, composed chiefly of two classes 
of inhabitants: the fishermen who made a living 
by catching eels and oysters for the city market, 
and wealthy men, who, though doing business in 
town, preferred for a hon.e the room and quiet of 
the country. The knights were some eight or ten 
of the sons of the latter class. Hal Danforth was 
the originator of the scheme. He had been read- 
ing with lively interest an account of the knights 
of olden time. 

‘*I] wonder why there are no knights now ?” he 
said, as he shut the book; ‘‘I am sure there are 
people enough who need help.” 


** Yes, indeed,” sald his mother, ‘‘a true knight 
can always find work todo. There's poor widow 
Noyes with all her potatoes in the ground and no 
ove to dig them for her.” 

** Who ever heard of knights digging potatoes »” 
said Hal, feeling sure that there was no precedent 
in history for anything of that sort. 

** Yet it would be none the less a knightly deed.” 
said bis mother. 

“Even if done in the daytime,” laughed Hal, 
inclined to make a joke of it. But for all that he 
liked the idea. If the oth ys would join him 
in it they might give Mrs. Noyes a very pleasant 
surprise. 

‘I'm in for it, for one '" said Charley Lee when 
Hal sounded them on the subject. ‘‘And I!" 
**And |!” shouted three or four others, ready for 
anything of which they could make a frolic; and 
the next Saturday afternoon they made a raid on 
the widow Noyes’s potato patch. Mrs. Noyes was 
away from home that day, sewing for one of her 
neighbors, and on going into the garden that 
evening to dig a few potatoes for her Sunday din- 
ner—koowing nothing of the benevolent proceed. 
ings of the young knights—she had a grievous 
disappointment instead of the pleasant surprise 
they had planned, for though she dug as indus- 
triously as if searching for Captain Kidd’s money 
not a potato could she find. Hill after bill she 
tried with no better success. It seemed really too 
bad, for she had expected to have potatoes 
enough from that little patch to last all winter. 

“If it would do the least mite o° good I'd just 
sit down and cry,” she said, blinking fast behind 
her glasses ; but erving would not bring back her 
potatoes, and she was much too sensible to waste 
her time and tears. ‘ Well,” she said at last, 
drawing herself up as erect as her rheumatic old 
back would allow, ‘if anybody in Skague is mean 
enough to steal a poor widow wowan’'s pertaters 
they're welcome to ‘em,” and with that she hob- 
bled into the house. But on going down cellar 
the next morning to get a bit of bacon for her 
breakfast, *‘lo! and behold !” there were her po- 
tatoes, piled high and dry, staring at her with a 
thousand eyes. 

* Well, I never!" exclai.ned the astonished wo- 
man and with that she cried in earnest. 

“You ought just to have heard her tell my 
mother about it,” said Hal the next day at school. 
said it really seemed to her asif the angels 
must have done it. I had to cram my handker- 
chief into my mouth and run away to keep from 
laughing in her face. A pretty looking set of an- 
geis,weren't we, though 

And that was the beginning of the good deeds 
of the Kuights of Skague. No one was allowed 
to join the order who would not pledge himself to 
lend a helping hand to any who might need such 
heip as he could give.} If a child were drowning, 
the knights, who were all good swimmers, were 
in duty bound to basien to tne rescue; if a herd 
of cattle were seen breaking into a cornfield the 
koights must stop and drive out the invaders 
even at the risk ot being late at school; and no 
knight was to stand with lance in rest and allow 
a large boy to abuse a small one. The dumb 
creatures, too, shared th@r protection ; they were 
sworn enemies to dog-fights, and would have no 
fellowship with boys who tied tin kettles to cows’ 
tails. 

The only thing in connection with the knights 
to which anyone could seriously object was the 
‘Round Table” meeting. A small room over Joe 
Carson’s eating saloon bad been fitted up with 
tables, chairs, and lamps, and here the knights 
met every Saturday evening to recount the nota- 
ble deeds of the week—'a gloritication meeting 
Hal Danforth called it, with a shrug of bis sturdy 
shoulders, as if he did not wore than half like it; 
and after the reporis were disposed of, the occa- 
sion was usually celebrated with a little supper of 
oysters and lemonade ; at least they began with 
lemonade but Fred Lowe wanted something 
stronger, so cider was allowed to take its place, 
and when Joe Carson's cider barrel gave out Fred 
—who was accustomed to belp bimself to wine 
from his mother’s sideboard whenever he wished 
it—took the responsibility of ordering sherry and 
champagne. ‘Iwo or three of the boys mildly 
rewonstrated at first, but being a minority and 
not having the courage to stand alone, they 
yielded the point aud sipped their wine with the 
rest. Cigars, too, formed a part of the Saturday 
evening entertainment—each member treating ip 
turn ; and thus it often happened that on Sunday 
morning these brave knights rose with heavy eyes 
and aching heads, and spoiled all the home cow- 
fort with their iii humor. Still, even Hal Dan- 
forth’s mother never suspected the true cause of 
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the trouble until one evening, having waited—as 
other mothers sometimes will—to kiss her boy 
good-night, she detected bis foul breath. 

“Tam afraid somebody has been in bad com- 
pany,” she said, gently, but with.a feeling of faint- 
ness that made her steady herself by the nearest 
chair. 

“Only with the knights,” said Hal. 

“Then lam afraid they are not the right sort 
of knights,” she said, laying ber hand on his 
sboulder. 

‘**] don’t think it is just the tbing myself,” said 
Hal, frankly, *‘ but when all the rest are smoking 
and drinking one doesn’t like to be odd.” 

“A true knight ought to be brave enough to do 
right, no matier what others do,” said the gentle 
preacher. 

** Please, wa’am, I won't do so any more,” said 
Hal, playfully going down on one knee and lifting 
his mother’s hand to his lips, like a veritable 
knight pledging his allegiance ; and at the next 
meeting of the Round Table he courageously re- 
fused to take anything stronger than water. 

“As if a glass of wine once a week were going to 
do you any harm,” sneered Fred Lowe; bat be- 
fore the evening was over Fred and all the otvers 
had cause to regret that they had not followed 
Hal’s example. There bad been an accident on 
the cove that afternoon, a boat in which two lit- 
tle boys were playing having drifted from its 
mooring and upset with them, and two or three of 
the knights who chanced to be at band had covered 
themselves with glory by their prompt rescue of 
the drowning children. Charley Lee dashed in 
first, and Dick Truwano and Fred Lowe followed 
as 8000 as they could pull off. their boots, and did 
good service in helping Charley bring the ebildren 
ashore: but Fred always liked the credit of being 
first, and when the subject came up that evening 
at the Round Table, he was inclined to take more 
honor to himself than the others thought his 
due. 

What's the difference so long as the young- 
sters were saved ’” said Hal, @isliking the growing 
warmth of the discussion; but Fred, heated with 
wine, was determined to carry his point, and 
when Dick Truman, who like bimself bad taken a 
glass too much, repeated his assertion that Charley 
Lee was the first one in the water, he snatched up 
a goblet and burled it at Dick's bead. Happily 
for Dick a timely dodge saved him, but Hal, who 
sat next, was the sufferer by it, the dangerous 
missile striking him just above the temple and 
makiog a frightful gash. The wine-drinkers were 
sobered in an instant, and all crowded around 
poor Hal, who had fallen heavily to the floor. 

‘* This is a bad job, boys,” said Joe Carson, who, 
bearing the commotion, bad hastened up to see 
what the trouble was; and fearing that his busi- 
nees might be injured by it be begged them to 
keep the affair quiet, and after succeeding in 
bringing Hal to consciousness he went bimself to 
help him home. Hal, however, fearing to alarm 
his mother aud hoping to be able to slip off to 
bed without being questioned, would not let him 
go in with him. But the blow he had reeeived 
was far more serious than he supposed, and he 
had scarcely closed the door when everything 
began to grow black about him. As usual the 
gentle mother was there waiting for him, and her 
first thought, as she sprang forward to keep him 
from falling, was that her boy had forgotten his 
prowise. 

*It is n't that, mother,” said Hal, opening his 
eyes as she bent over bim and guessing the 
thought from her sad face ; * I didn’t take a drop, 
but some of the boys got to frolicking and one of 
them accidentally hit me.” 

‘*There, dear, we won't talk about it now,” she 
said, startled at the discovery of the gash in his 
head ; and bringing water and bandayes she soon 
had it skillfully dressed. But the next morning it 
was discovered that the injury extended to the eye, 
and the doctor ordered a green shade and vetoed 
his going out of the house fora month. It wasa 
disheartening prospect, and Hal had he not been 
a boy and a knight would have cried with vexa- 
tion. The mother’s quick eye saw the clouded 
forehead. 

**Ob, the time will be gone before we know it,” 
she said, cheerfully. ‘‘We will read and tell 
stories, and if the knights choose they can hold 
their Round Table meetings bere.” Hal stared at 
her a second from under the green shade. 

“Do you really mean it, mother? 

“Of courseI do. What possible objection could 
there be ?” 

‘I'm afraid some of the boys wouldn't want to 
come unless they could have their champagne 
aad cigars,” said Hal, 


‘* But we would give them apples and nuts and 
lemnonade instead,” said Mrs. Danfortb. 

‘*I doubt if that would suit Fred Lowe,” said 
Hal. “It was his doing to begin with; he says 
all those city fellows drink wine and smoke cigars 
at their clab-rooms.” 

“And with many of those ‘city fellows’ the 
club-room proves their ruin,” said Mrs. Danforth. 
“If their mothers and sisters went with them it 
would be different.” 

‘** 1m afraid the boys would not like to have the 
mothers and sisters come to our meetings,” said 
Hal, hesitatingly. 

** Why not?’ 

‘Oh, after supper some of them sing songs and 
tell stories.” 

“But the mothers and sisters like songs and 
stories,” said Mrs. Danforth, anxious to get at the 
whole truth. 


‘Not such as theirs,” said Hal, with a flush- 


overspreading his .ace. 

“Then | am sure, dear, they are not fit for the 
knights themselves. No true-hearted boy ought 
to be willing to take part in songs and stories 
whieh he would biush to have his mother and 
sisters hear.” Hal made no answer and presently 
she went on, *‘ 1 am afraid the Round Table is all 
wrong, dear. The knights must learn to conquer 
themselves before they can expect to achieve 
much for others. When Sir Arthur's Knights of 
the Round Table went in search of the Holy Grail 
ooly Galahad, you remember, was successful, be- 
cause he alone was ‘pure in heart.’ | want my 
knight to be a Sir Galahad. Have I preached 
long enough ?” she asked, stooping to kiss him. 

“I like to hear you preach. Please go on,” he 
said, slipping his band into hers. 

‘*] think that will do for thistime. But about 
the Round Table meetings. Now itseems to we it 
would bea great improvewent if the knights would 
convert their clab into a literary society and meet 
from house to house and let their friends share in 
the entertainment. At all events, suppose we in- 
vite them here next Saturday evening and see 
how pleasant we can wake it for them.” 

‘It will suit me to a ‘T,’” said Hal. Acerord- 
ingly the knights and all their sisters were in- 
vited, and there were games and music and refresh- 
wents—Mrs. Danfortb and Hal baving made out 
a little programme beforehand—and when the 
evenivg was over even Fred Lowe was ready to 
acknowledge that it was vastly pleasanter than 
meeting in the dingy room over Joe Carson's 
saloon. The next Saturday evening the experi- 
ment was repeated, and by tbe time Hal was able 
to be out again not many of the knights would 
have been willing to go back to the old way. 

‘I like it because we can take our sisters,” said 
Charley Lee. ‘I always enjoy anything much 
better when Kitty and Sue are along. Of course 
girls can’t be knights, but they keep the knights 
from getting into rows.” 

‘Some of them are brave enough to be knights,” 
said Hal gallantly ; look at Grace Darling and 
Ida Lewis.” 

‘I wouldn’t bave a word to say against their 
joining if they'd only let a fellow indulge in a glass 
of wine or a cigar occasionally,” said Fred Lowe. 

‘For my part, I've had enough of wine-glasses 
and cigars,” said Hal, ‘‘and | propose that we alli 
sign an anti-liquor and tobacco pledge.” 

‘I second that,” said Dick Truman, who, since 
his barrow escape from the wine-glass which had 
made Hal so much misery, had been doing some 
pretty serious thinking. 

‘You may count me in, too,” said Charley Lee, 
and when the pledge was presented Fred Lowe 
was the only one who refused to sign his name. 
Poor Fred! he is a brave kuight in some respects, 
but he has yet to learn that he who conquers his 
own faults greater than he that taketh a city.” 

The Round Table, on the improved plan, still 
flourishes, and it weuld be hard to find anywhere 
a company of manliier boys than the Knights of 
Skague. 


THE PATCHWORK PARTY. 


VEN your grandmother finds it bard ocea- 
sionally to remember what the minister says on 
Sunday in the pulpit. Can you tell me bow many 
bones are in our bodies? Just the same of course, 
Tommy, in the baby’s as in your papa’s—or in Bar- 
num’s giant’s. Dearie me! I hope heis never obliged 
to count them in the hope of finding one that 
doesn’t ache with rheumatism. 
What has that to do with the sermon? 


Why, the 


last time I went to church the minister told us just 
how many we had; and why should I try to remem- 
ber when here are all of you ready to find out avny- 
thing I want to know and remember it for me? I 
hope you all belong to the band who store the mem- 


ory with facts in youth. Learn as much as you can 
by rote—long pieces of poetry, prose, tables, lists of 
various sorts in your school books. You may think 
it tiresome and stupid, but I can assure you it will 
repay your trouble eventually. 


“I learned a piece of poetry once.” 

* Not you, Joe!" 

* Yes, I did; I had to.” 

What for?” 

* Well, you see, Will and I cut out a lot of paper 
soldiers and tied threads to them, and on Friday at 
recess we chewed paper up into balls and put em on 
the other ends of the strings and threw ‘em up to the 
ceiling. So when the boys camein they laughed to 
see a whole regiment hanging by the necks, and Prof. 
wasn't pleased, for the ceiling is pretty high and 
don't get brushed often. He said I was the instigator 
and must learn the poetry or be punished some other 
way.” 

“ Well, what was it about ?”’ 

“Oh, I can't say it all now, but it amounted to say- 
ing that all a fellow learns out of books and stores 
away don’t do him any more good than bricks do till 
some one comes along and makes 'em into houses.”’ 

* But if he’s going to build a house he'd better have 
the bricke ready.” 

1 wonder what the poetry was! 


“Say! Don't you know how we always used to 
wonder that people on the other side of the world 
didn't fall off? Well, what do you think! here's a 
man in Japan writes to us: ‘Why (with your feet 
pointed towards ours and your heads hanging down) 
you don't get dizzy and let go and drop off into space 
is the thing that puzzles us on this side.’ I think 
grandma will say he has ‘turned the tables’ on us 
nicely.” 


No wonder Minnie thinks it fun to write composi- 
tions if this isa sample. She says she saw all this in 
the clouds on the way to school: 


* A bear Jumped into a little boat, 
Which sailed through the sky so blue: 
He tried to keep himseif afloat 
And paddle his own canoe. 


“ Three pigs Came marching grandly along 
And they walked right through and through 
The bear, who was trying to sing a song 
And paddle bis own canoe.” 


If I had written that when [ went to school and 
handed it in as a composition I would have expected 
to be sent home in disgrace ; and would not have been 
disappointed either. But times have changed. 


Pujzles. 


A HIppEN DIAMOND. 


Steady, stormy season. 
Mary bas such a tender expression in that picture. 
That stroke was cast rawly, and not by an expert. 
Five men were arrested on suspicion, but were released 
next day. 
Weary. worn wanderer. 
@ POETICAL PL. 
“ Ehs somev ni ponderis, kile het ayr 
Hatt halsfea form unocluded kisse, 
Dan lal bet marchs fo thing dan ayd 
Rea melding ni reh riah dan yese.” 


* 


Dorry DIME. 


VENA. 


AN ENIGMA. 

IT am composed of fourteen letters. My land 10 is an ar- 
ticle: my 3, 4, and 7 is an animal; my 3, 12, 8, aud 13 isa kind 
of bread; my 5, 9, and 7 is a pronoun ? my 11, 12, 3, and M4 isa 
kind of grain: my 2, 6,3,and 10 is a building. My whole is 


the name of a president of the United States. SELECTED. 
A DIAMONO PUZZLE. 
Down, Acros. 
A consonant. A consonant. 
A weapon. A Warsh. 
An orvament. Behavior. 
Lively. Road. 
A consonant. A consonant. 
Jack Daw 


A Drop-VOWwEL PUZZLE. 
“.g--d w-y t- j-dge- - w-m-n’s ch-r-ct-r -s t- n-t-c- -h-t b--ks 
sh- r--ds.”’ ALEX. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JULY 3. 


Abbreviations.—\. Eagle, age. 2. Stone, toe. 3. Towel, owl. 4. 
Schoul, cvol. 5. Effort, fort. 
A Hidaen Diamond Puzzle.— H 
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A Double Acroatic.— 


A Word Squarr.— 


A Diamond Puzsie.— 
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Tranepositions, (July 18).—\. Marble. ramble. 2, Warbie, bawler 
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Farm and Garden. 


FALL VEGETABLES—TOMATO-TRAINING— 
ORNAMENTAL GRASSES—GRAVEL WALKS. 


By Wa. Hoyt COLEMAN. 


WuHeEwn the patch of early peas, beets, 
ete., has ceased to yield, it is generally 
time to think of getting in the fall crops 
of celery, cabbage and turnips. There 
is, therefore, an inducement to pull up 
the old vines and other rubbish and give 
the piece of ground a good spading. If 
it was not heavily manured in the spring 
a good dressing should now be applied. 
It is getting to be the fashion to plant 
celery on the surface, as the market gar- 
deners do, instead of in a trench. The 
dwarf varieties are certainly best grown 
in this way. There are crimson varieties 
in the catalogues, but most people like 
their celery to beaclear, pure white. The 
Sandringham Dwarf is most approved 
among the new varieties. Set the plants 
in rows four feet apart and six inches in 
the rows. For family use the Savoy 
class of cabbages will be found the best. 
They have a close crinkled leaf and are 
crisp and fine-flavored. Last year we 
tried the German Filderkraut. It is 
long and pointed and very gvod, but 
not better than other kinds that we 
could discover. A turnip is not a turnip, 
as Many persons suppose who sow any 
kind of seed they may happen to have. 
Try a Jersey Navet as against the Ruta 
Baga and see. 

—The tomato is a cvrious plant to 
train. You never know which way it 
is going to push or where it intends to 
go. You look at it one day and see a 
cluster of small branches, no one more 
forward than the rest; a few days later 
and they have shot away in every direc- 
tion, yet when you look close you see no 
determinate shoot, as in a grapevine. It 
seems to grow like a man swimming, 
pushing his hands forward and side- 
ways. You must watch for the little 
finger and nip it. There are several 
ways of training the tomato. One is to 
a single stalk tied to a stake. In this 
way it will grow as high as your head 
and be as thick as a walking stick. It 
‘ will bear well, too. Another way is to 
fasten a barrel-hoop to some stakes, 
drive them in the ground and let the 
plant grow up through and hang over 
the hoop. A third plan is to make a 
light trellis of lath and train the tomato 
something like a grapevine, carrying up 
as many shoots as will fill the trellis, and 
then keeping them pinched back. The 
first tomato to ripen with us is the Cana- 
da Victor, but Hathaway and Trophy 
are not far behind. We have found it a 
good plan to mulch the tomato heavily 
after the fruit begins to set. . 


—The old fellow moved slowly by, 
stopped, went on, stopped again, leaned 
on the fence and gazed towards the 
house. “I say! what's that you've got 
growing round your house’? Suthin’ 
furrin-like, hey?’ The house being of 
adobe brick, whitg-plastered, I have 
allowed the narrow strip of grass next 
to it, that the mower does not reach, to 
grow unchecked. Of course much of it 
is quash grass, but that is a very good 
thing to have in sucha place. There is 
a rich strong growth of dark green 
spears in early summer, then it slackens 
and the timothy and other heads erect 
themselves and nod in the breeze, their 
shadows falling on the white wall. 
Docks and other tall weeds seize the 
chance to flaunt their broad banner and 
they are just as handsome as anything 
else, provided you don't let them go to 
seed. Yes, it’s very nice to let these 
natives riot iu unvhecked freedom and 
have strangers stop and admire them as 
rare grasses from foreign parts. The 
only drawback is the fondness of the 
family cat for playing hide-and-seek in 
the grasses and knocking them down 
fiat.. When they turn brown in the fall 
cut them off and use them as a mulch 
for the strawberry bed. 

—The best time to clear out the weeds 
from gravel walks is after a soaking 
rain. Nearly all can then be pulled up 
by the roots. It will be a work of time 
and_patience, but, in results, more satis- 
factory than hoeing them out ina dry 
time. The first rain starts the roots into 
activity and undoes the work already 
done. A free use of salt just before and 


during a rain will help to kill the start- 
ing weeds, but look out that it does not 
reach the near-by grass. Gravel walks 
are more or less of a nuisance at the 
best. The weeds grow in them; the 
stones get on the turf and between the 
knives of the mower (especially when 
small children are about); if round 
gravel 1s used it hurts the foot; if flat 
or slate gravel is used it powders and 
becomes dusty, and in wet weather is 
tracked into the house. It is not easy 
to find a good material for walks in this 
country that will be suitable at all times 
of the year. Bricks are too plebeian, 
planks too hot and hard; and concrete 
will not stand the winter frosts. When 
the walks are not very long, good flag- 
ging is the best, and in the long run the 
cheapest. But as this material is not 
within easy reach of many they must do 
the best they can with what they have. 
Thorough drainage is the foundation of 
all good walks. Standing water under- 
neath will fling the best walk ever laid. 
It is not necessary to dig a small canal, 
and then fill it with stones in order to 
have a good walk. If the track is level, 
excavate on a slope from the center to 
the sides, beginning at a depth of six 
inches and running to ten inches at the 
sides; if there is a slope either way, ex- 
cavate from the sides to the center, the 


the water as quick as possible. This in 
a clay soil. Where there is a sandy sub- 
soil near the surface, all that is needed 
is to tap it so as to lead the water direct- 
ly toit. A very good walk can be made 
after such a preparation by filling in 
with large stones (and also any rubbish 
that accumulates about a place—old 
bottles, broken crockery, scrap-iron, 
tin-ware, ete.), then a layer of small 
stones, followed by a coat of coal ashes, 
and finish with,a dressing of very fine 
gravel or sand. The roots of the bor- 
dering grass must be kept from en- 
croaching upon the walk by a sharp, 
deep cutting once or twice in the season. 
We do not like the use of coal-tar in 
making walks, but we once found an 
application of tar under the surface 
dressing worked very well. No weeds 
came up through it while we lived on 
the place. 


THE “LAND OF FLOWERS.” 


Every one Socirine to learn of Fiorida, and par- 
ticularly of tbe Halifax, Hulisboro ana Indian river 
sections of the coast, shoulda subscribe for 
THE FLOKIDA STAR. a (6-page monthiy. devoted 
tv Fruit-and Agriculture, Imm'gration, and the tn- 
terests of the coust settlers. Terms — FIFTY 
Cc ENTS per year. postpaid. Address “ FK LOKIDA 
STAR’ New smyrna, Vvuliusia Co., Fla. 
MILLION® OF 


POMONA NURSER Trees avd Plants. 


Best Strawberries 9 inches srvand. ‘Ten «acres 
yieldec $4.33. Send for Catalogue 


40. YEARS AMONG FRUITS, 
Teiling What and How ce. lant. 
trated. Sent, postpaid, for 25c., or tree te every 
purchaser. WM. PARRY. 


By | Strawberry 
August. Usual good sorta. 
r lw. Pianis, by Express, 
Mail | doz. $1 50 per 100. ddress 
PURDY & JOHNSON, Be 
AYER & SON’ S For Advertisers 
guide to advertisers. New Haren Journal. — 


all who advertise. Louwisrille Commercial 


ho adve 
contracts, Ou Ger pupmness unsur 
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point being in either case to get rid of | 


ADVERTISING RATES. 


Agate measure, fourteen lines to the Inch. 


DISCOUNTS ON REPEATED CONSECUTIVE 


INSERTIONS. 


Five per ct. on Two; Ten per ct. on Four; Fifteen 
per ct. on Bight; Twenty per ct. on Thirteen: 
Twenty-five per ct. on Twenty-six and upwards. 
Blilse payable monthly. 

All advertisements sent oy parties not Known to 
the Publisher mast be accompanied by the money. 
Advertisements for inside es must be handed 


in on or before Wednesday. and for outside 2 paw 
Saturday, previous to date of ue. 


nor before 
Address 
HORATIO C. KING, Publisher, 
27 Park Piace. New Vork, 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 


The subscription price is $1.00. To Clergymen, 
$2.0, postage prepaid in the United States and 


SINGLE CoPigs, CENTS. 


And Milward’s Helix" Neeadies. 
(In Patent Wrappers.) Sold Everywhere. 


$7.20 PER QUARTER FOR TEN QUARTERS. 


ASON & HAMLI 
CABINET ORGANS. 


HIGHEST AWARDS® AT 


WORLD'S EXPOSITIONS 


PHILADELPHIA, 1876. 


Ome@awe Finer Rave at 


portces which would he wm possible 


EXAMPLES OF NET CASH PRICES: 
Ive octave double reed organ, 100 


with tremulant, 
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Five octave nm, nine stops. 
ix celeste, 
Seid also toa or quarterly payments, or rented entd 
reni A tupertor organ may now purchared by the cosy 
payment of 97.20 per quarter fer ten quarters, Catalogucs free. 


MASON & HAMLIN ORCAN CO. 


154 Tremont St. Union Sq. 250 Wabash Ave. 
BOSTON. NEW YORE. CHICAGO. 


R.H.Macy & Co. 


GENERAL FANCY GOODS AND 
DRY GOODS ESTABLISHMENT. 
STAPLE GOODS AND NOVELTIES RECEIVED 
BY EVERY KUROPEAN STEAMER. 
ORDERS BY MAIL RECEIVE SPECIAL CARE. 
LA FORGE KID GLOVE, ALL SHADES. 
2-BUTTON, WAKRANTED. 
MTH ST. AND SIXTH AVENUE, N. Y. 


R.H.Macy & Co. 


WILL CLOSE THEIR ESTABISHMENT 


At 12 O’CLOCK NOON 


ON SATURDAYS THROUGHOUT JULY 
AND AUGUST. 


MTH ST. AND SIXTH AVENUE. 


$66 a week to town. Termea and $5 out- 
Ot free. HALLETT &£CO.. Portiance Me. 


inside pages ....... 0.8 per line 
Inside middle page@.... «......- 
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LOOK AT THIS!! 


. Daniel's new and splendid edition of 


MOODY AND HIS WORKS. 


Introduction by President Fowler. %& ful! 
engravings; SO pages. PRICE $1.25. 
rought down to date and wil! outese!l anyt.tog in 
this line. Send fur Circulars to American rup- 
lishing Co., Hartford, Ct., Chicago, Cloa., Ohio 
day at home. Samples waste 


$5 to $20 Px. . STINSON & Co., Portian 
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+ Illustrated History of the Great 
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Untons. the povular authur, 

Hon. J.T. Headley. All asses want thie book, 
depicting tne reign of terrur; killing and wound- 

ing 3 and citizens: destroying $5,000,000 
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Police to geberess it. Send Sec. for outfit and 
territury. E. B, Treat, A, B’dway, N.Y. 


world wet iree to 
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of Rulers, ete. ly illustrated. For te 
address quickly. Ht BAKD BRUOB., Publishers. 
733 Sansom St., Philadeiphia. 
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PRAYERFOR PURITY. 


“Blessed are the pure in hear‘, rortheyshall see God.” 
Words furnished by Miss M. F. froma poem by LUCY LARCOM, 


R. 
4-18 1877 


1 Meaven-) y Fath- 
2 Take the rai - 
3 let me wear 


wear An - gel 
menteci'ed Way, Tiat wear 
the white robes here Len on 


ments, white and 


earth, my Fatif - er 


to - day; 
dear; 


with ehame 


| 
Wilt thon -givea un - to 


- gel ves - tore, un - de- filed, thy child? 
an - gel robes to me, White with Heay-en's own yur - ity. 
| Toll - ing fast thy hand, and so Throughthe world un - spot - ted go. 
From ‘“‘Heavenward” by permission of Brainard’s Sons, Cleveland, O. , 
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Calendar. 


MONDAY, JULY ®. 

Turkish defeats reported at Rustchuk and 
Plevna.——President MacMahon returns to 
Paris.——S8trike among the masons of Loncon. 
——Accident on the N.Y. & Washington Ex- 
press train: sixteen persons injured. 
dam at Strathaven, Penn., gives way ; much 
damage done. 

TuesDay, JULY 31. 

No trustworthy European war news.—— 
Strikers still make trouble in Obio.—— Fishery 
Commission at Halifax in session and hearing 
evidence.——Custer’s remains arrived at Chi- 
cago.—Agricultural prospects improving in 
the faarine districts of India ——Quarre! 
among Bonapartists in France. 


WEDNESDAY, Ava. 1. 

Division of opinion said to exist at Russian 
headquarters as to the conduct of the war, 
—Trouble in the coal regions continues.-— 
Celebration by the Negroes of English eman- 
cipation. 


THURSDAY, AUG. 2. 

Russian defeat at Plevna. Preparations 
making to retrieve the disaster——-Strikers in 
the mining regions of Pennsylvania «till tur- 
bulent.——Lake Shore strike ended.——Jay 
Gould assaulted by a broker in Exchange 
Place, N. ¥.——The schooner “ Florence,"’ of 
the Howgate Polar Expedition, sails for the 
Arctic Ocean. 

FRIDAY, AUGUST 3. 

Ruesian advance on Penek.——Greece and 
Servia preparing for war.——Redif Pasha 
taken suddenly ill.——- Fire in Cincinnati. Six 
persons burned to death. Wm. B. Ogden of 
Chicago dies at High Bridge, N. Y. 

SATURDAY, AUGUST 4. 

Russian advance continues. Turkish bar- 
barities reported.——Strike of stone-cutters 
in Quebec, P. Q.——Poor-house in Simcoe, 
Ontario, burned with seventeen inmates.—— 
Affairs serious in the coal regions of Penn. 
Gov. Hartranft and staff at Harrisburg. 


“CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 


Those answering an Advertisement 
will a favor upon the Adver- 
titer and the . by stating 
that they saw the advertisement in 
the Christian Union. 


cn ringe and Mat’ Feathers, See 
reeees, 
Canal Street. New York 


Suckave BELL FOUNDRY. 
Betabli«e in 1867. 
8 Bells of end Tin, 
with the best Rotary Hangings, for Church: ., 
‘ower Clocks, ete. Pully Warranted 


Catalogue sent Free. 
& Torr, 102 E. Bt... Cire’ 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 


BELL FOU 
Manufacture 4 su bd of he le. 
attention given to C RCH BELLA. 
lilustrated Catalogue 


MENEELYS' BELLS. 


ountings. 


ONCURRENT RESOLUTIONS 
PROPOSING AMENDMENTS TO THE CON. 
ITUTION OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK. 
CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 
Proposing an amendment to article two of the Con- 
tution. 

Resolved (if the Assembly concur), That section 
one of articie two of the Constitution be amended 
80 as to read as follows: 

$1. Every male citizen of the age of twenty-one 
years who shall have been a citizen for ten nee. 
and an inhabitant of this State one year next 
“eding an election, and for the last tour months a 
resident of the county, and for the last thirty days 
& resvient of the ele ion district in which he ma 

r his vote, shall be entitied to vote at su 
election inthe district of which he shal! at the 
time be & resident, and not elsewhere. for all offi- 
cers that now are, or hereafter may be. elective by 
the people, and upon all questions which may 
submitted to the vote of the people; but the legis- 
lature may provide that elections for members of 
city shall be so regulated as to give t mi- 

— pruportionate of representation 

rein. Provided that in time of war, no elector 
in ‘he actual military service of the State or of the 
United #tates, inthe army or navy thereof, sbal! be 
deprived of bis vote by reason of his absence from 
such election district; and the Legislature shall 
have power to provide the manner in which. and 
the time and ay at =, such — electors 
may vote, and for the return and cany of their 
votes in election Oistricts in which they re- 


ram 

(if the Assembly concur). That the fore- 
going amendment referred to 

be chosen at the next general election of sen- 

ators, and that. in conformity to section one of 

thirteen of the Constitution, it be publish- 

ed for three months previous to the time of such 


election. 
STATE OF Yor«E 


In Senate 10, 1877. 
Theforencing resolution was ‘ae 
rity of ail the senators elected pasa in’ favor 
By order. HENRY A. GLIDDEN, Clerk. 
STATE New Yor« 
oing n was dl iy passed. pn. 
jority of afi th e elected to Assembiy 
onder, EDW'D M. JOHNSON, Clers | 


CONCURRENT R RESO 
Proposing an amendment to article three of the 


Conatitution. 

Resolved (if AtsembD! acur). That 
twenty-two of article three of Se Constitution 
“There shail 28m the several counties, 

cept in cities whose boundaries a re the. 


co 
manner and for as or may pro- 
vided by law. In any such the dutie 
re Of a board of superv mag be 
Spon the board of aldermen thereo such 
aad powers laveives e making of con- 
supplies, or 
os raes, al 
powers, whether now existing or hereafter to be 
created, shall be performed exclu- 
sively <A the board of fin 
Resolved (if the Ascombt? ¢ concur). That the fore- 
oing amendment be referred to the Legislature, 
be chosen at — | election of sen- 
tors,and that in conf ty to section one of 
article thirteen of the netitation, be pub- 
lished for three months previous to the time of 


such election. 
ov New 


was duly a ma- 
jority of a the senators elected voting in favor 


By order, HENRY A. GLIDDEN, Clerk. 
or New YORK, 
4 3.) 1877. 
The fo ing was duly & ma- 
joruy of all the members elected to the yr 
voting in ‘fever thereof. 
y order, EDW’D M. JOHNSON, Clerk. 


CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 
Proposing an gmeoément to section six of article 
x of the Constitution. 

Resolved (if “the Assembly concur), That section 
six of article six of the Constitation be amended 
#0 that it ehall read as follows: 

‘6. Thereshall be the existing Supreme Court 
with general jurisdiction 5 lawand equity, sub- 
ject to such appellate jurisdiction of the Court of 
Appeals as now or may be by law; 
and it shall be co of the justices now in 
office, with one additional justice, to be elected as 
hereinafter provided. who shall be continued du- 
ring their respective terme and of their succes- 
sors. The existing judicial districts of the state 
are continued until changed pursuant to this sec- 
tion. Five of the justices shal! reside tn the dis- 
trict In which is the city of New Yurk,.and Ove ip 

the second judicial district, and four ip each of 
the other districts. The Legisiature om © the 
districts without incressiog the num nce 
after every enumeration, under the Constitution. 
of the inhabitants of the state 

Resoivea, (if the Assembly concur), That +> 
amendment be referred to the Legisiature to be 
chusen at the next genera! election for senators, 
and that pursuant to section one of article thir- 
teeo of the Conetitution, it be published for three 
months previous to the time of such election. 

STATE OF youn, ir. 
In Senate, 
Olpg resolution was 


Theft 
I the senators elected voting in 
ereof. 
By order, HENRY A. GLIDDEN, Clerk. 


In Assemb! 
the bers elected to the Assembly 


voting f. 
By o eal EDW'D |! M. JOHNSON, Clerk. 


CONCURRENT iT RESOLUTI ON 
Proposing an amendment to me Constitution in 
relation to the schools. 

Resoleed the Assembly That artic! 
nine of the constitution be am ed by the eddi- 
tion of the eens sections: 
on schools shal) be maintained 
throughout the. State forever. The ure 
shal! provide for the instruction in the branches 
of elementary education 
persons in the State between the ages of five and 
twenty-one years, for the period of at |east twenty- 
eight weeks in each year 
3%. Neither the money. pro “ey or credit of the 
State, por of any county, town, village o 4 
schoo) district, shal! be given. joaned or leased. 
be otherwise aoplied, te the orin aid of 
apy schoo! or tnstruction under the eontro! or tn 
oneewe of any church, seet, denomination or re- 
ligious seciety; nor to or ald of any school in 
which instruction is given peculiar to any church, 
, sect, or denomination, or to or In ald of any 
such instruction : nor to or in ald of any school or 


legislature from making such provision for the 
education of the blind." the deaf and dumb, and 
juvenile delinquents, as it may deem proper, ex- 
cept in inetreutions in which instruction is given 
peculiar to any church, creed, ey 
or religious society; por shall it apoly to or 
the Cornell University endowment fund, hitherto 
pledged appruprt 
Resolved (ifthe Assembly coment), That the fore- 
oiling amendment be referred to the legtsiature to 
chosen at the next dente of Sena- 
sees. 7 that in conformity with section one of 
the constitution, it be aes 
for three months previous to the time of such 


election. 
STATE OF New YORK. 
Senate, May 1876. 
e fo renotution was duly passed, a 
majority ofall Senators e' ected voting in favor 


By order, HENRY A. 
STATE OF New Y< 
In Assembly. May iste. § 
The f resolution was du 
majority of alt members elected 
biy vot in favor thereof. 
y order, EDW’'D M. JOHNSON, Clerk. 


CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 
Proposing 32 amendment to section eleven of ar- 
cle eight of the constitution, prohibiting the 
loan or use of public money for private pur- 
poses, and ing the — tedness of 

counties, cities cowne and vill 

Resoived (if the mbly concert, 
eleven of article an bt of the constitution be 
amended s0 astor as follows: 

ll. No county, city. town or village shal! here- 
after give any money or property, or loan ita money 
or credit to or in aid of any individual, association 
or corporation.or become dir or indirectly the 
owner of stock in, or bonds of, any association 
or corporation; nor shall any such county, city. 
town or village be allowed to tncur any indebtec- 
ness, except for county, city. town or village pur- 
po 8 section shall not prevent such county, 
city, town on village from making such provision 
for the aid or support of its poor as may be author- 
ized by law. No county or city shall be allowed to 
become indebted for any purpose or in any man- 
ner to an amount which, including existing in- 
debtedness, shall exceed fiv cent. of the 
a valuation of the real estate of such 
come or city, subject to taxation, as it appeared 

the assessment roils of said county or city, on 

© last assessment for State or county taxes, prior 
to the incurring of such indebtedness; and ali in- 
debtedgess in excess of such limitation, except 
such as may now exist, shall be absolutely void, 
excedt as herein otherwise provided. No county 
or city, whose nt indebtedness exceeds five 
per cent. of the assessed valuation of ite real 
estate, subject to taxation, sha}! be allowed to be. 
come indebted in any further amount unti! such 
indebtedness shall be reduced within such limit, 
except such indebtedness as may be provided for 
by the tax levy for the then. current year, and ex- 
cept that the spare, if it is deemed necessary 
for the tnterest of said city or county, may +O 

ize it to contract further indebtedness to 
amount not exceeding, for any one year, one dollar 
as ascertained 


not ex- 
w shall mere. 


the the Issuing of any bonds or of debt Dy ony 
zich city, un such law shai! provide 

vidence of debt 

in equa! amounts in each 


such 


t- 
pro 

each year by 
t to pay interest on such 


~ | for taxation in suc 


debt ne the ount theréof coming due in each 

sald provisions, as to time of payment 

and the taxation therefor, shal! be irrepealable. 

money or =e pa to at purpore. 
and p a Dp 

and none other, until tae such inde 


i 
(it the Assenab concur) That t 


going amendments be a 
be chosen at the next oe ieaiion of sena- 
tors, and that, in conformity section one of 
article thirteen of the constitution it be published 
for three months previous to the e of such 


STATE OF NEW York 
resolution was duly RY 
jority e the senators elected voting in faver 


HENRY A. GLIDDEN, 


STATE OF New YORK. 
In Assembly, 27, 1876. 
ef i resolution was couly 
of all members eiected tot 
biy in thereof. 
By order, EDW'D M. JOHNSON, Clerk. 


CONCURRENT NT RESOLUTION 


Proposing an amendment to the constitution, to 
be known as articie seventeen thereo 
Resoived (if the Assembly concur). That the con- 
stitution be amended by adding thereto a new 
article to be known as article seventeen, and @ 


read as follows: 
ARTICLE XVII. 

§ 1. The power of the legislature to provide for 
the organization and government of cities shal! be 
exercised in accordanee with the visions, and 
subject to the limitations and restrictions heretn- 
after contained.and the powers and franchise of 
every existing city government must be exercised 
in copformity therewith. The legisieture shal), at 
ite iret session after the adoption of this article, 
provide by law for carrying into effect ail the pro- 
visions contained therein. 

§ 2. City elections shall be held se ly from 
the State and nationa) elections, in March or 


The conferred on any city 
shall be vesteu board of aldermen, to be 
elected by the Seen quaiified under article sec- 
ond of the constitution, which shall be the com- 
mon council of said city; but no power hereinafter 
vested in the board = finvance shal! be conferred 
on or exercised b e board of aldermen. No 
wer shall be con a. by the legisiature on the 
dof finance except the powers conferred by 
this constitution, or such as may necessary to 
carry the powers granted thereby into effect. In 
case Of a veto of any legislative act of the board 
of aldermen by the mayor, the | have 
power to pass the same, notwithstanding the 
mayor's veto, by a recorded vote of two-thirds of 
ali the members elected, provided such vote 
be taken at the next moctng of the board after 
the communication of the ve 


4 4. The executive power oa every city shall be 
vested in the mages and in such executive officers 
and deparupents as may be created b Ay The 
mayor shal! be ue chief executive officer of the 
city, and he sna)! see to the faithfu: 
of thew duties by several tive officers 
and departments thereof, He shall be elected by 
electors q fied under article second of the con- 
a or such term, and he eha!l! receive such 

mpensation as the legislature may 

He shal! sominate, and with the consent of the 
of finance, appoint the chief officer or bead 

of the financial d meat, aod — oes law 
officer, or head of the law wy and he 

have power to appotnt the head 

cers of the other executive departments. ith 
the written approval of the governor, the mayor 
may remove e head or chief officers of any 
executive 


“Dy 


4 
e Assem- 


have power to veto any est of tne board 
of aldermen. The mayor may be removed by —— 
overnor for cause, as in the case of sheriffs ; and 
n case of such removal, the governor shall a 
potnt a mayor to fii the vacancy, = shall hold 
Office until the next succeeding y election, at 


have power to appoint aod remove their subordi- 
nate officers a employes, but the |! 

may regulate by law the qualifications for such 
sopetpemenss, and the conditions of re- 


ala. 
ms b. There shall be elected in ev city of this 
of finance, to 


six nor more n fifteen members. who shal pos- 
sess the qualifications required for electors of 
members of said bvard. 


Ip cities having popalation, aceording to 
the State census next e election. of 


city (otherwise 
the constitution), ee shall, for two years next 
precedi the e have paid an annua! tax 

on p y owned b + 7 ‘ona officially assessed 
fer taxation in such city, of the assessed value of 
not jess than five hundred dollars, or sha | bave 


not lees than two hundred and fifty dollars. 
cittes having @ population, according to State cen- 
sus next preceding the election, of not more nen 
one hu thousand inhabitants, 
finance shal! be elected by the electors of the city 
(otherwise qualified underParticle second of the 
constitution). who shall, for two years next pre- 
ceeding the election, have an annual tax on 
perty owned by them, and officially a 
city, or who actual- 
ly paid during the same peri a yearty rent, for 
premises in said city occupied by them for pur- 
poses of residence or lawful business, of not less 
than one bundred dollars. In cities having a popa- 
lation, accurding to the State census next preced- 
ing the election, of pot more than twenty-five 
thousand inhabitants, the board shal! consist of 
six members. In cities baving a population of 
over twenty-five thousand inhabitants and not 
more than fifty thousend, it shail consist of 
nine members. in cities having a population of 
over fifty thousand inbabitants. and not 
than one hundred thousand, it shai! 
of twelve members; and in cities having « popu- 
lation of over one hundred thousand inhabi- 
tants it shall consist of fifteen members. At the 
first election one-third of the boara shal! be 
elected foraterm of one year, one-third thereof 
for a term of two years, and one-third thereof for 
a term of three y. and thereafter the term of 
office shall be t ce Fes The existence of any 
vacancy in the boar shall not of itself pespese 
the exercise of its powers and duties. he 
lature shall, at its first session after the on 
this & thereafter from time to time, 
may 7. of law for 
the ventenwatien. in every * electors qualified 
to vowe for and for filling 
change the num- 
ber of members of which od may board sha!) con- 
sist in any rn provided that = numbers shal! 
not. | in a pay mee.) be less than six, and that one- 
Shalt be elected annually. 


a The board of finance shall, 


year, 


last precedin ab 
the cnllention of taxes on = or any pre- 


ceding year which may be found by the board to 
be uncollectable,* and also any deficiencies in the 
collection of the esttm revenues 
sources, and ai) other sums required by jaw two be 
raised by tarat @ estimates al 
separately state the ag segregate amount of moneys 
in the treasury or receivable during the next fiscal 
your plicable purposes, in which may 
which, in the ju ent of 
required to meet 
manbper, y state the 
amount to be raised by taxation. The board 
submit the estimates, when co 


the mayor. and the action of the board upon the 
items ob + to. if any, or in the event of a fail- 
wee of the mayor to return the same as above 
uired. proceed by resolution to declare the 
est mates to be final and adopted, and the several 
sume of money therein estimated as necessary, 
shail become and be appropriated to and for the 
departments and officers therein mentioned and 
for the objects and purposes therein pease. 
The agaregate amvount to be ra 
shall be stated in such AK. AN, and shal) there- 
upon be levied and collected in the nepeer E> 
vided by iaw for the levying and collecting of the 
city taxes. The board of finance may. during any 
current fiscal! year, by a unanimous vote, and 
the epprova! of the mayor, in case of pestilence, 
cub tion, c unforeseen public 
transfer sums of to one de- 
partment object o B mde and not required to 
satisfy existing abi ities, to another de mept 
ob or purpose. A vote of the majo 
entire board shal! n 
any measure or resolution; and a vote 
thirds of the entire board shal! be necessary to 
adoption of the estimates herein before provided 
for, or any item thereof, or to authorize the issue 
of any stock or bonds, and in such other cases as 
are hereinafter specifi It shall be the duty of 
the several de ents, boards and officers. and 
the Common uncil, to furnish all such state- 
mente and accounts as the board of finance may 
require, and at such times aod in such manner as 
the said board may prescribe; and the board of 
finance shali also have power to examine the 
books and pa papers of the several executive 
ments and officers, and to examine such cers 
upon oath, concerning ther official business. 


§ 8. No debt or liability shall be incurred by any 
department, board or any officer in any city, uniess 
there shal! be at the time an unexpended appro- 
priation applicable thereto sufficient to satisfy the 
same and ali debts and liabilities previousiy in- 
curred and payable out of such apprupriation ; and 

all cv@tracts and engagemeptes in contravention 
hereof shall be void. Nor shall any debt or liability 
of the city be paid except out of money in the tree- 
sury appropriated to the purpose of paying sach 
debt or liability. No city government or any 
department thereof, shall grant any extra com- 
ponsasica to any officer, servant, agent, contractor 
or employe. 

any law for the o —. B,- paving, 

ighting, or otherwise Improv ng or 
streets, avenues, parks or places, docks or wharves, 
or for any other local work, or improvement 
in or for a city, but all authority o for 
such purposes i law cupferred on the 
eity government; por shal! the legis:ature impose 
any charge on any city or civil aivision of the 
state containing a city. —y ~ by a vote of two- 
thirds of all the members elected to each house. 
Any local work or improvement, in or fora city 
the cost of which is two be wholly paid by the city 
at large, must be authurized by resolution, passed 
by the vote of two-thirds ufall the mewbers elect- 
ed to the board of aidermen and boaro of finance, 
the cost of which ts to be wholly paid otherwise 
than bythe city at large, must be authurized by 
the vote of two-thirds of aj! the members elected 
to the boara of aldermen, with the consent of s 
majority ip interest, to be ascertained in such 
manner as the legisiature may prescribe, of all the 
owners of lana within the district of assessmen 
limitea for the cost of such work ur improvement. 
Any such work or improvement. the cost of which 
is to be paid in part by the city at large, and 4 
part by local assessment, must be authorized by 
reeolution passed by the vote of two-thiras of a 
the members elected to the board of aldermen and 
board of floance, respectively, with the cunsent 
of a majority in interest, w be ascertained as here- 
inberore directed, of all the owners of the iand 
within the prescribed district uf assessment. 


$10. No money shall be borrowed by any 
government forthe purpose of defraying any of 
the expenses of the city for which an appropria- 
tion has been made, except in apnticipativa of the 
revenue of the year in which the same may be 
borrowed, applicabie to such purpuses; and all 
moneys so borrowed must be paid vut of such reve- 
nue, or out of the revenues poate providea to 
supply the collection thereof ; ed, however, 
hat temporary loans, in an sepation of taxes, 
may be renewed, so far as such taxes may not have 
been collected, when the same are, ip the opinion 
of the ogare. ful! secured by valid liens on 
estate. No city shall burrow any muney for any 
otber except upder and in accordance 
with the following conditions and limitations, io 
addition to any other conditions ana limitations 
in the Constitution: 

The debt must be for some single work or ob- 
cunt oaly,and must be autho by a resolution 
passed by a vote of two-thirds of ali the 7 - 
of the board of finance, and approved oo 
—~ or, distinctly specifying such werk or object, 

the amount uf the debt to be incurred. 

“). Tne Legisiature must, before the creation of 
such a debt, assent thereto by a law passed by a 
vote of two-thirds of ail the members elevted to 
each house. Such law shal! also distinctly specify 
the single work or object for which the debt is 
created, and the amount of the debt seaman’. 
and shai! contain provisions for a sinking fund to 
meek the same at maturity, and requiring at "\east 

of the principal to be anrually raised 

ation and paid into the sinking fund. 


$ll. Except as prescribed by the first section of 
this articie, no change in the urganization of, or in 
the distribution of puwersin, a city 
or in the terms and tenure of 

y the Legisiature. — A, by an act 

passed upon ea plication of the city, made by 
resolution both the board of aldermen and of 
the board of b 
the mayor, or by an act which sha! have | eae 
the sanction of two successive 

Resoived (if the Assembly concur), That tp the fore- 
going amendment be ref ‘siature 
to be chosen atthe next genera! election of sen- 
ators, and that,in confermity to section one of 
articie thirteen of the constitution, it be publish- 
ed for three months previous to the time of such 

op. 


OF NEW roux 
resolution was du 
jority of the senators elected in favor 


By order, HENRY A. GLIDDEN, Clerk. 
STATE OF 
In Assembly Ma 
The foregoing resolution was 
of the members elected to 
in favor thereof. 
order, EDW'D M. JOHNSON, Clerk. 
Office of the 


rent eoncurrent reso- 
lutions on tL in this office and do hereby cortity 
that eare correct transcripts therefrom, 
and of the w whole thereof. 
Witness my hand and of office 


Secre of State, at 
8.) th twenty-third’ da day “of Jul 
the y thousand eight 
and 
~ 
— Deputy Secretary of State. 
* Bo in the original. 


> 
— 


at 


‘ 
| 
| 4; 

mayor, who shall, within ten days thereafter, set: 
return the same to the board, with his approval). Ploahas 

| or with his objection, if any he bave, in writing. > 
specifying the items objected to; and the items ; hs adel 
thus objected to, but no others, shall be recon- a 
> . | sidered and finally determined by the board. The . jr 
| 
| 
| er 
| 
| 
ee 
| 
| 
Nt, 
access to all books and documents in their offices, 
and may examine them and their subordinates * 
under oath, as to all matters to the per- asa" | 
instruction pot wholly under the control ap ull term oO e office. ‘egisiature pro- | Zit 
vide for the filling of a vacancy in the office of ta 
supervision and in charge of the public schoo! Mayor, otherwise ing. until the 
ceeding city election, and aiso for the discharge 
| of the duties of the mayor during his tem +P 
| 
| 
| 
| over one hundred thousand tnbabitants, the board aan 
| of @nance shall be elected by the electors of the = 4 
actually paid during the same period a yearly —_— 
rent, for premises in said city occupied by them 
for purposes of residence or lawful business, of 
| 
‘ 
f 
| 
| 
| 
every fiscal 
ear make estimates of the sums of money neces- 
aany for the proper administration of the — | have compared the preceding copy of coacur- eS 
y the last State census, and for a government during the next fiscal year,and whic 
seding five years in any case. No | are to be raised by taxation or supplied by the ~s 
revenue uf the city derivable from other sources, : 
and applicable to general purposes. Such esti- a 
mates shali include the sums requisite for the :; 
ney = of the interest on bonds or other city ~*. 
debts drawing interest, the principal of any debts 5 
payable during the year, oe — the 
years city, the sums sufficient to good deficien- 
x n¢ cies in the ment of taxes on estate for i 
poubpty 


